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THE    NAUVOO    LEGION. 


EPORTS  from 
the  various 
military  dis- 
tricts of  theter- 
ritory  showed 
the  Legion  to 
number  six 
thousand  one 
hundred  and 
one  men,  on  the  first  of  July,  1857.  The 
Adjutant-General  estimated  that  these 
reports,  which  were  incomplete,  failed 
to  represent  the  real  strength  of  the 
militia  by  about  one  thousand  men.  It 
was  in  a  fair  state  of  drill  and  discipline, 
but  was  poorly  armed  and  equipped. 
The  arms,  consisting  of  muskets,  yagers, 
double-barreled  shotguns,  rifles  and  pis- 
tols, did  not  suffice  to  go  around;  and, 
in  addition,  there  was  a  poor  supply  of 
powder  and  lead.  Organized  as  a  moral 
force,  in  Nauvoo,  to  secure  respect  for 
the  rights  of  a  people  who  had  learned 
that  if  defended  from  unjust  assaults, 
the  defense  must  be  undertaken  by 
themselves,  the  Legion  was  re-organized 
in  Utah  as  a  defense  from  the  savages. 
Collision  with  the  general  government 
was  not  dreamed  of;  it  was,  indeed, 
avoided  when,  without  investigation, 
upon  rumors  and  reports  subsequently 
shown  to  be  false,  that  government  sent 
an  expeditionary  force  against  them. 
Alarmed  by  the  many  extraordinary 
features  of  the  expedition;  conscious -of 
innocence;  fearful  that  injustice  and  per- 
secution would  control  the  employment 
of  an  army,  which  calumny  and  hate  had 
called  out,  the  Latter-day  Saints  were 
forced    into    the    position    of  defense. 


They  opposed  to  avoid  opposition;  they 
fought,  if  you  please,  to  avoid  fighting. 
The  one  object  of  the  Mormon  leaders 
was  to  compel  the  army  to  seek  a 
winter  refuge  on  the  plains,  in  order  to 
secure  time  for  public  sentiment  to 
exert  its  influence  upon  the  adminis- 
tration, and  for  measures  to  be  set 
on  foot  to  adjust  the  difficulties. 
The  troops  were  stopped;  the  winter 
worked  out  the  problem,  and  with 
the  summer  General  Johnston  moved  in 
unopposed.  Who  can  doubt  that  suc- 
ceeding events  were  of  a  very  different 
character  from  the  harsh,  pitiless  reign 
of  terror  that  must  have  followed  the 
triumphal  entrance  of  the  troops  the  year 
before?  With  public  sentiment,  the  ad- 
ministration, Congress,  all  ignorant  of  the 
real  situation,  with  prejudiced  officials 
backed  by  an  army,  with  teamsters, 
camp-followers  and  transients  as  jurors, 
perjured  and  insufficient  testimony  must 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  cost  the  lives 
of  many  prominent  Latter-day  Saints. 
At  least  such  was  the  result  feared. 

Governor  Young's  expectation  and  his 
policy  are  outlined  in  the  following  frag- 
ment of  his  interview  with  Captain 
Stewart  VanVliet.  The  latter  had  come 
to  the  scene  of  alleged  treason  and  crime; 
he  had  viewed  the  situation  and  under- 
stood it: 

Capt.  VanVliet. — *  *  *  If  our  Govern- 
ment pushes  this  matter  to  the  extent  of  making 
war  on  you,  I  will  withdraw  from  the  army,  for 
I  will  not  have  a  hand  in  shedding  the  blood  of 
American  citizens. 

President  Young. — We  shall  trust  in  God. 
*  *  *  Congress  has  promptly  sent  investigat- 
ing committees  to   Kansas  and  other  places,  as 
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occasion  has  required;  but  upon  the  merest 
rumor  it  has  sent  two  thousand  armed  soldiers 
to  destroy  the  people  of  Utah,  without  inves- 
tigating the  subject  at  all. 

Captain  Van  Vliet.— The  government  may 
yet  send  an  investigating  committee  to  Utah, 
and  consider  it  good  policy  before  they  get 
through. 

President  Young. — I  believe  God  has  sent 
you  here,  and  that  good  will  grow  out  of  it.  I 
was  glad  when  I  heard  you  were  coming. 

Captain  VanVliet. — I  am  anxious  to  get 
back  to  Washington  as  soon  as  I  can.  I  have 
heard  officially  that  General  Harney  has  been 
recalled  to  Kansas  to  officiate  as  Governor.  I 
shall  stop  the  train  on  Ham's  Fork  on  my 
own  responsibility. 

President  Young. — If  we  can  keep  the  peace 
for  this  winter,  I  do  think  there  will  something 
turn  up  that  may  save  the  shedding  of  blood. 

While  the  Mormons  had  never  enter- 
tained the  least  desire  to  seek  a  quarrel 
with  the  United  States  government,  it 
was  not  wholly  unexpected  to  them  to 
learn  that  the  United  States  was  seeking 
a  quarrel  with  them.  Joseph  Smith  had 
predicted  in  his  early  career  that  "some 
day  they  would  see  the  United  States 
come  against  them  in  war,  and  that  the 
Lord  should  deliver  them  and  bring 
glory  to  His  name."  The  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  the  expedition 
reached  the  valley  on  the  24th  of  July, 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  entrance  of 
the  pioneers.  The  occasion  was  being 
elaborately  celebrated  by  the  Governor, 
prominent  officials  and  citizens,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-six  hundred,  at  the 
head  of  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon.  At 
noon  of  the  24th,  Abram  O.  Smoot, 
Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Judson  Stod- 
dard, O.  P.  Rockwell,  and  Elias  Smith, 
the  acting  postmaster  of  the  city,  rode 
into  camp  with  the  first  tidings  of  the 
expedition.  The  three  first  named  had 
come  through  from  Laramie,  five  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  miles  in  five  days  and 
three  hours,  and  the  former  two  from 
the  Missouri  River  in  twenty  days.  The 
intelligence  did  not  beget  consternation. 
The  Mormon  Prophet  spoke  in  no  un- 
certain language.  He  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  multitude  of  the  people 
when  he  exclaimed  that  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  result,  even  though 


the  United  States  were  arrayed  against 
them,  for  the  God  of  battles  was  their 
ally. 

The  people  dispersed  to  their  homes, 
and  a  week  later,  Lieutenant  General 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Nauvoo  Legion,  under  the  execu- 
tive, issued  the  following  instructions: 

Headquarters  Nauvoo  Legion, 

Adjt.  General's  Office,  G.  S.  L.  City, 

August  1st,  1859. 

Sir:  Reports,  tolerably  well  authenticated,, 
have  reached  this  office  that  an  army  from  the 
Eastern  States  is  now  en  route  to  invade  this 
Territory. 

The  people  of  this  Territory  have  lived  in 
strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  parent  and 
home  government,  and  are  ever  zealous  for  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  rights 
guaranteed  thereby.  In  such  a  time,  when  an- 
archy takes  the  place  of  orderly  government 
and  mobocratic  tyranny  usurps  the  power  of 
rulers,  they  have  left  the  inalienable  right  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  all  aggression  upon  their 
constitutional  privileges.  It  is  enough  that  for 
successive  years  they  have  witnessed  the  desola- 
tion of  their  homes;  the  barbarous  wrath  of 
mobs  poured  upon  their  unoffending  brethren 
and  sisters;  their  leaders  arrested,  incarcerated 
and  slain,  and  themselves  driven  to  cull  life  from 
the  hospitality  of  the  desert  and  the  savage. 
They  are  not  willing  to  endure  longer  these  un- 
ceasing outrages;  but  if  an  exterminating  war 
be  purposed  against  them  and  blood  alone  can 
cleanse  pollution  from  the  Nation's  bulwarks, 
to  the  God  of  our  fathers  let  the  appeal  be  made. 
You  are  instructed  to  hold  your  command  in 
readiness  to  march  at  the  shortest  possible  notice 
to  any  part  of  the  Territory.  See  that  the  law 
is  strictly  enforced  in  regard  to  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  as  far  as  possible  that  each  ten  be 
provided  with  a  good  wagon  and  four  horses  or 
mules,  as  well  as  the  necessary  clothing  etc.,  tor 
a  winter  campaign.  Particularly  let  your  in- 
fluence be  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  grain. 
Avoid  all  excitement,  but  be  ready. 

Daniel  H.   Wells, 
Leutenant  General,  Commanding. 
By  James  Ferguson,  Adjutant  General. 

Copies  of  these  instructions  were  for- 
warded to  the  following  officers:  Colonel 
W.  H.  Dame,  Parowan;  Major  L.  W. 
McCullough,  Fillmore;  Major  C.  W. 
Bradley,  Nephi;  Major  Warren  S.  Snow, 
San  Pete  Co.;  General  Aaron  Johnson, 
Peteetneet;  Colonel  Wm.  B.  Pace,  Provo;, 
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Major  Samuel  Smith,  Box  Elder  Co.; 
Colonel  C.  W.  West,  Weber  Co.;  Colonel 
P.  C.  Merrill,  Davis  Co.;  Major  David 
Evans,  Lehi;  Major  Allen* Weeks,  Cedar; 
Major  John  Rowberry,  Tooele  Co. 

Preparations  went  forward  quietly  but 
earnestly  throughout  the  Territory. 

The  first  detachment  ordered  out  con- 
sisted of  fifty  men  of  the  first  battalion  of 
Cavalry  under  Colonels  R.  T.  Burton 
and  James  W.  Cummings,  the  paymaster 
general.  The  immediate  officers  of  the 
troop  were  Heber  P.  Kimball,  Captain, 
and  George  Chase  and  Charles  V.  Dec- 
ker, Lieutenants,  with  Henry  W.  Law- 
rence, acting  adjutant,  and  James  M. 
Barlow,  quartermaster.  The  command 
left  Salt  Lake  City  August  14th,  1857, 
and  had  instructions  to  move  east  rapid- 
ly to  aid  and  protect  the  incoming  immi- 
gration, and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  obser- 
vation for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
strength,  equipment  and  progress  of  the 
approaching  force;  life  and  property  were 
not  to  be  assailed.  Fort  Bridger  was 
reached  August  21st.  This  fort,  des- 
tined to  figure  in  the  events  of  the  fall, 
had  been  erected  by  the  Mormons,  to- 
gether with  Fort  Supply,as  a  depot  of sup- 
ply for  passing  emigrants.  Colonel  Burton 
was  here  joined  by  Captain  Joshua  Clark 
and  thirty  men  from  Provo.  The  com- 
mand moved  forward  to  Green  River  and 
between  there  and  the  Sweetwater  met 
a  number  of  Mormon  emigrant  trains, 
among  them  Moody's  train  from  Texas, 
interspersed  among  the  government  sup- 
ply trains,  which  were  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  army  and  entirely  without 
military  escort. 

At  the  head  of  Sweetwater,  Colonel 
Burton  left  half  of  his  command  to- 
gether with  the  wagons  and  the  poorer 
animals,  the  latter  to  recruit,  and  with 
pack  animals  moved  forward  to  Devil's 
Gate,  arriving  there  August  30.  At  this 
point,  the  command  met  Colonel  Na- 
thaniel V.  Jones  and  Briant  Stringham, 
returning  with  the  property  of  the  mail 
and  express  companies  from  Deer  Creek; 
also,  John  R.  Murdock,  who  was  return- 
ing from  the  Missouri  River.  More 
government  trains  were  encountered. 
The  drivers  were  entirely  unsuspicious 


of  the  militiamen,  who  with  some  scat- 
tering rode  among  them,  and  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  mountaineers. 
Provisions  were  here  cached  for  future 
use.  On  the  fourteenth  of  September 
the  party  moved  down  the  first  crossing 
of  the  Platte,  where,  on  the  seventeenth, 
they  were  joined  by  a  party  of  new  men 
from  the  valley.  They  were  now  ap- 
proaching the  Tenth  Infantry,  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  United  States  troops, 
under  Colonel  E.  B.  Alexander;  and  on 
the  twenty-first  Colonel  Burton  and  Cap- 
tains Heber  P.  Kimball  and  Henry  W. 
Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Charles  V. 
Decker  moved  forward  to  within  a  half 
mile  of  the  regiment,  which  they  re- 
connoitred from  a  bluff  overlooking  the 
road.  The  troops  presented  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. They  were  well  equipped, 
precise  in  their  movements,  and  did  not 
appear  to  be  fatigued  by  their  march. 
Viewing  this  well  disciplined  and  well 
armed  body  of  men,  the  militiamen 
realized  the  poverty  and  imperfections 
of  their  own  troops.  Yet  they  were 
nothing  daunted;  the  air  they  breathed 
was  that  of  hope;  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated them  was  an  abiding  trust  in  the 
friendship  of  the  Almighty.  The  regi- 
ment was  advancing  entirely  without  the 
precautions  of  advance  guard  and  flank- 
ing parties.  They  were  not  yet  con- 
vinced of  the  seriousness  of  the  Mormon 
protestations;  they  did  not  fancy, perhaps,, 
that  they  were  yet  within  the  danger- 
ous zone,  that  Mormon  scouting  parties 
would  go  down  as  far  as  Devil's  Gate. 

Governor  Young  and  his  coadjutors 
believed  that  upon  the  return  of  Captain 
Van  Vliet  to  the  army,  and  upon  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  from  him  that  the 
people  of  Utah  refused  to  sell  forage  or 
provisions  to  the  troops,  that  the  latter, 
in  consideration  of  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  would  decide  to  winter  at  Fort 
Laramie,  or  some  point  in  the  vicinity, 
where  they  would  be  within  reach  of 
succor  from  the  east.  But  it  did  not 
result  so;  it  may  have  been  because  the 
commanding  officer  was  far  in  the  rear, 
and  no  one  at  the  front  cared  to  assume 
the  responsibility;  or  it  may  have  been 
because    of    a    determination    to    push 
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ahead  to  the  valley,  not  realizing  the 
extent  of  opposition  to  be  encountered, 
where  the  necesary  supplies  would  be 
seized,  if  they  could  not  be  procured  by 
purchase.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
Salt  Lake  City  that  the  troops  were 
pushing  ahead  despite  Captain  Van 
Vliet's  representations,  the  orders  of 
Colonels  Burton  and  Cummings  were  so 
far  modified  that  instead  of  being  re- 
quired to  act  simply  as  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation, they  were  directed  to  stam- 
pede animals,  burn  grass,  make  night 
surprises,  and  do  everything  possible  to 
impede  the  progress  of  troops,  short  of 
the  shedding  of  blood. 

The  orders  were  promptly  obeyed  and 
on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September,  the  unsuspecting  soldiers, 
then  in  South  Pass,  were  nearly  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits  by  Burton's  com- 
mand, which,  entirely  unopposed, 
charged  through  the  tents  and  wagons 
of  the  camp,  whooping  and  yelling  and 
firing  into  the  air,  like  a  pack  of  demons. 
The  object  of  the  attack,  the  stampeding 
of  animals,  was  not  accomplished,  the 
animals  being  securely  tied  to  the 
wagons.  The  militiamen  went  through 
the  camp  like  a  whirlwind,  and  before 
the  astonished  regulars  realized  just  what 
had  happened,  or  were  able  to  make  an 
intelligent  movement  in  defense,  had 
disappeared  over  the  rising  ground. 
This  surprise  had  the  effect  of  prevent- 
ing other  surprises,  however,  for,  from 
that  time,  pickets  and  guards  were  on 
the  alert,  rendering  the  repetition  of  such 
an  adventure  hazardous  in  the  extreme. 
Colonel  Burton  moved  back,  picking  up 
the  remainder  of  his  command,  reaching 
Fort  Bridger  on  the  28th  of  September. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  when 
it  became  certain  that  the  United  States 
troops  were  pushing  rapidly  onward, 
orders  were  issued  for  the  concentration 
of  several  hundred  of  the  Legion's  in- 
fantry in  the  Narrows  of  Echo,  and  for 
a  force  of  cavalry  at  Bridger.  General 
Wells,  himself,  left  the  Territorial  Capi- 
tal on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  next  day  was  informed  by  a 
messenger  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  expedition  to  concentrate  on  Ham's 


Fork,  and  then  to  force  its  way  into 
the  valley.  Sending  an  express  ahead 
to  Colonel  Burton  by  Colonel  Joseph  A. 
Young,  aide-de-camp,  and  Porter  Rock- 
well, the  general  himself  pushed  rapid- 
ly onward  reaching  Bridger  with  his 
staff,  on  the  thirtieth.  In  the  meantime, 
mounted  troops  from  various  parts  of 
the  Territory,  to  the  number  of  four  or 
five  hundred,  had  concentrated  at  Brid- 
ger. Major  J.  D.  T.  McAllister  arrived 
the  day  before  the  general,  with  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  men  of  the  Lan- 
cers and  Life  Guards.* 

Major  Lot  Smith,  Colonel  Callis- 
ter,  O.  P.  Rockwell,  Major  Joseph 
Taylor,  Captain  John  R.  Winder,  Eph. 
Hanks,  Colonel  R.  T.  Burton,  and  many 
others,  destined  to  play  prominent  parts 
in  the  events  of  the  fall,  were  present. 
In  Echo  Canyon,  from  five  to  six  hun- 
dred infantry  were  assembled  and  were 
busily  employed  in  digging  military 
ditches  from  side  to  side  of  the  canyon, 
which  were  intended  not  only  as  obsta- 
cles to  an  advancing  army,  but  as  cov- 
ered ways  or  communications,  wherein 
reinforcements  might  move  from  side 
to  side  as  desired.  Trenches  were  con- 
structed with  much  skill.  Dry  moats, 
that  might  easily  be  filled  with  water, 
were  provided.  And  ravnes  intersect- 
ing the  towering  precipices  on  the  north 
were  used  as  communications  between 
the  intrenchments  below  and  the  breast- 

*  This  command,  which  had  left  Salt  Lake 
City,  fitted  out  with  personal  and  camp  equip- 
age, in  a  style  truly  elaborate  and  quite  unusual 
for  the  time,  were  destined  to  be.  despoiled  of 
many  of  their  fine  trappings,  by  the  hardships 
of  the  campaign;  and  largely  through  a  ludi- 
crous incident  that  occurred  in  Echo,  on  their 
way  out.  They  were  bivouacked  for  the  night, 
when,  in  the  solemn  hours  thereof,  the  scout, 
Van  Ettan,  came  shouting  down  the  canyon,  at 
the  full  speed  of  his  horse,  crying,  "What  are 
you  in  bed  for?"  and  announcing  that  he  had 
encountered  a  detachment  of  the  enemy.  Of 
course,  horses  were  saddled  and  the  command 
moving  rapidly  up  the  canyon  in  short  order  at 
the  sacrifice  of  many  articles  of  personal  com- 
fort in  the  hurry  of  the  movement.  They  were 
not  missed,  however,  until  it  was  learned  that 
Van  Ettan's  enemy  was  a  party  of  inoffensive 
mountaineers  on  their  way  across  the  country. 
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works  above;  the  latter  were  designed 
not  only  as  protection  from  bullets,  but  to 
furnish  boulders  which,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, might  be  toppled  over  upon  the 
heads  of  their  assailants  below.  The  con- 
struction of  the  defenses  was  under  the 
direction  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  V.  Jones. 
Echo  Canyon  thus  fortified,  must  have 
proven  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  force  that 
attempted  its  passage. 

The  decision  of  Colonel  Alexander  to 
sqek  winterjquarters  on  Bear  River,  with 
a  view  to  moving  down  through  Marsh 
and  Cache  valleys  in  the  spring,  a  plan 
subsequently  adopted  by  General  A.  S. 
Johnston,  but  not  executed  because  of 
the  successful  efforts  of  the  Peace  Com- 
missioners, must  be  regarded  as  a  wise 
one  in  view  of  the  defensive  preparations 
•made  in  Echo.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  ruggedness  of  this  canyon,  which 
is  by  no  means  extreme,  and  the  number 
and  position  of  the  overhanging  preci- 
pices, were  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of 
the  army  by  rumor  and  report.  There 
are  many  defiles  among  these  mountains 
that  could  be  more  easily  defended  than 
Echo;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  some 
of  the  canyons  along  the  proposed  Bear 
river  route  would  have  been  capable  of 
defense   quite  as  successfully  as  Echo. 

One  of  the  earliest  expeditions  of  the 
campaign  was  a  tour  of  observation  and 
exploration  undertaken  by  direction  of 
Colonel  Chauncey  W.  West,  of  the 
Weber  troops.  It  was  composed  of  his 
aide-de-camp,  Marcellus  Monroe,  in 
command,  and  eleven  men.  The  party 
left  Ogden  August  18th,  1857,  and  re- 
turned several  weeks  later.  They  went 
up  Ogden  Hole  Canyon,  over  to  Bear 
Lake,  to  Bear  River,  and  across  the 
mountains  to  Lost  Creek,  and  down  that 
creek  to  the  Weber,  and  thence  home. 
A  little  incident  in  the  narrative  of  this 
expedition  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  Mormon  soldiers,  and  their  view  of 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  enlisted. 
When  in  the  Bear  Lake  country,  the 
horse  of  Samuel  Obray  stumbled,  and 
falling  upon  his  rider,  injured  him  so 
severely  that  he  lay  upon  the  ground 
unable  to  move.  Soldiers,  as  they  were, 
and  troopers,  moreover,  who  are  sup- 


posed to  be  the  most  profane  and  irrev- 
erent of  their  class,  they  had  but  one  ex- 
pedient for  the  emergency.  The  party 
dismounted,  and  Monroe,  Nathaniel 
Leavitt  and  James  Brown,  administer- 
ed to  their  injured  comrade,  and  in  the 
name  of  Israel's  God  blessed  him  that 
he  might  rise  and  continue  the  labor  he 
set  out  to  perform.  And  the  narrative 
states  that  he  rose  immediately  and 
mounted  his  horse  and  continued  his 
toilsome  journey.  It  was  the  undevi- 
ating  custom  of  the  Mormon  troops  to 
assemble  morning  and  evening  of  each 
day  for  prayer.  Writers  have  found 
some  incidents  in  the  life  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  some  traits  in  his  character, 
that  recall  the  life  and  characteristics  of 
Cromwell.  But  the  comparison  does 
not  end  with  the  leaders;  it  extends  to 
their  soldiers.  The  unique  devotion  of 
Cromwell's  troops  to  the  cause  of  the 
Almighty  finds  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  Buchanan  war.  The  Mormon 
soldiers  felt,  they  did  not  question,  that 
it  was  in  the  cause  of  God  and  human 
liberty  that  they  unsheathed  their 
swords.  With  their  devotion  the  par- 
allel ends;  the  sanctimonious  Puritanism 
of  the  roundhead  had  little  in  common 
with  the  practical  light-heartedness  of 
the  soldier  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  General  Wells  at 
Fort  Bridger,  it  was  decided  at  once  to 
take  more  effectual  measures  to  convince 
the  invading  forces  of  the  serious  inten- 
tions of  the  Saints,  and  to  compel  them 
to  halt  and  encamp  for  the  winter,  and 
abandon  their  intention  of  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  valley.  General  Wells 
at  once  forwarded  to  Col.  Alexander,  by 
Brigadier  General  Lewis  Robison  and 
Major  Lot  Smith,  a  communication  from 
Governor  Young  addressed  to  the  "Offi- 
cer Commanding  the  forces  now  invad- 
ing Utah  Territory,"  in  which  the  statu- 
tory fact  that  Brigham  Young  was  still 
Governor  was  set  forth,  and  the  troops 
directed  at  once  to  leave  the  Territory, 
or,  if  they  preferred,  to  remain  upon 
depositing  their  arms  with  the  Quarter- 
master-General. To  this  dispatch,  which 
was  taken  into  the  camp  of  the  Tenth 
Infantry   by   a  Mexican,  Colonel   Alex- 
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ander  at  once  replied  that  he  would 
submit  the  letter  to  the  General  com- 
manding upon  his  arrival;  that  in  the 
meantime  the  movement  of  the  troops 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  orders 
of  competent  military  authority.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  reply,  General  Wells  at 
once  proceeded  to  execute  the  plan  of 
campaign  previously  matured  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  enemy  was  to  be  an- 
noyed in  every  possible  way,  his  animals 
were  to  be  stampeded,  grass  and  trains 
were  to  be  burned,  his  encampments 
disturbed  by  threatened  attacks  and  sur- 
prises— in  short  every  measure  except 
actual  conflict  was  to  be  resorted  to.  Par- 
ties were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
front  under  command  of  Major  Lot 
Smith,  Colonel  Thomas  Callister,  Major 
J.  D.  T.  McAllister,  Porter  Rockwell 
and  Major  Joseph  Taylor,  and  smaller 
parties  under  other  officers.  October 
3rd,  Colonel  Alexander's  command  be- 
gan to  move  up  Ham's  Fork  towards 
Bear  Lake.  Colonel  Burton  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  with  a  large  command 
to  intercept  him.  Colonel  Cummings 
was  no  longer  associated  with  Colonel 
Burton,  having  been  compelled  to  return 
to  the  city  through  sickness.  Shortly 
afterwards,  orders  were  dispatched  to 
the  Weber  troops  to  move  northward 
with  a  view  to  intercepting  Colonel 
Alexander's  threatened  attack  by  way 
of  Soda  Springs.  October  19th,  several 
hundred  troops,  mostly  foot,  left  Ogden 
under  command  of  Colonel  C.  W.  West. 
By  forced  marches,  averaging  about 
twenty-four  miles  per  day,  they  moved 
north  to  Marsh  Valley,  having  been 
joined  at  Box  Elder  (now  Brigham  City) 
by  a  battalion  under  Major  Smith.  From 
Marsh  Valley,  on  the  23rd,  two  platoons 
of  cavalry,  under  Captain  George  Hill, 
were  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.  They 
returned  on  the  27th,  having  learned 
reliably  of  Colonel  Alexander's  retro- 
grade movement.  James  Burch  and 
Vincent  Cooper  were  despatched  to 
General  Wells  for  orders;  they  covered 
the  distance  to  Echo,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  in  less  than  a  day  and  a  half. 
Upon  receipt  of  orders,  the  command 
returned,    reaching    Ogden    November 


2nd.  October  3rd,  Fort  Bridger  was 
burned,  the  next  day  Fort  Supply  was 
also  burned.  The  latter  day,  General 
Wells  returned  to  Echo  with  his  staff. 

October  5,  Colonel  R.  T.  Burton,  with 
his  command  of  nearly  three  hundred 
horsemen,  set  out  for  the  Oregon  road  at 
Bear  River,  and  by  dint  of  exertion, 
reached  there  the  following  night.  The 
command  was  divided  and  subdivided; 
scouts  and  pickets  were  moving  through 
the  hills  watching  every  movement  ,of 
Alexander's  slowly  advancing  column. 
A  studied  effort  was  made  to  create  the 
impression  with  the  latter  that  the  hills 
were  alive  with  Mormons;  tracks  were 
left  in  great  numbers  across  the  Oregon 
trail  along  which  they  were  advancing; 
outposts  showed  themselves  at  safe  dis- 
tances; the  grass  was  burned  and  sur-' 
prises  undertaken  wherever  practicable. 
But  the  command  was  under  orders  not 
to  shed  blood  except  absolutely  in  self 
defense.  As  the  result  of  such  tactics, 
Colonel  Alexander,  after  marching  to 
within  a  short  journey  of  the  forks  of  the 
Oregon  road,  countermarched  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  and  began  to  retrace 
his  steps — a  resolution  that  preceded  by 
one  day  only  the  receipt  of  orders  from 
Colonel  Johnston  to  execute  the  same 
movement.  When  it  became  evident 
that  Colonel  Alexander  no  longer  in- 
tended to  pursue  his  course  northward, 
Colonel  Burton  was  recalled  by  dis- 
patch from  General  Wells,  conveyed  by 
Justus  Earl,  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  command  struck  across  country 
by  what  was  then  known  as  Burton's 
trail,  to  the  head  of  Echo,  and  arrived  at 
General  Wells'  headquarters  in  the 
canyon  on  the  eleventh.  In  encompass- 
ing Colonel  Alexander  on  Ham's  Fork, 
the  militiamen  met  with  many  adven- 
tures, and  were  often  chased,  as  were 
"Gib."  Weaver  and  companion  on  one 
oocasion  for  a  dozen  miles,  escaping 
only  by  taking  the  rough  country,  where 
they  and  their  horses  were  more  at 
home  than  the  troops  and  their  chargers. 
Colonel  Winder  relates  that  while  out 
on  a  scouting  party,  his  command  saw  a 
smoke  arising  from  the  willows  and  sup- 
posing it  to  be  one  of  the  outposts  of  the 
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Tenth  Infantry,  crept  cautiously  up,  only 
to  find  two  of  the  Mormon  boys,  one  of 
whom  was  drying  his  soaked  clothing. 
This  man,  it  appeared,  thought  he  saw 
an  opportunity,  the  preceding  night, 
where  he  could  "borrow"  one  of  the 
superior  horses  of  a  government  picket, 
and  in  crawling  up  to  it  in  the  darkness 
fell  unexpectedly  into  a  deep  intervening 
ditch,  with  the  consequent  result  of  no 
horse  and  wet  clothing,  with  no  change 
in  cold  weather.  Colonel,  then  Captain, 
Winder  was  recalled  at  the  time  Colonel 
Burton  moved  over  to  Echo,  but  arriv- 
ing at  the  camp  ground  after  the  main 
body  had  moved  away,  found  himself 
and  party  without  provisions.  For  three 
days  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  were 
about  to  kill  a  mule  with  the  intention  of 
sampling  a  mule  steak,  when  they  were 
gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  a  supply  of 
beef.  Shortly  after  reaching  headquar- 
ters Colonel  Burton  and  his  original 
detachment,  which  had  now  been  on 
rough  service  for  two  months,  were 
granted  a  short  furlough.  They  marched 
into  Salt  Lake  City,  arriving  October 
20th,  and  quartered  in  Nixon's  old  store. 
The  day  after  his  arrival  in  the  city, 
■  Colonel  Burton  called  on  Governor 
Young,  who  questioned  him  as  to  the 
outlook  on  the  Plains.  The  Colonel  re- 
plied that  a  conflict  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable; and  that  the  advancing  army 
was  well  armed,  well  equipped  and  well 
drilled,  while  the  Legion  was  deficient  in 
arms,  equipment  and  drill.  The  Gov- 
ernor replied,  "Robert,  if  you  and  the 
other  officers  will  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions given  you  and  shed  no  blood  save 
it  be  in  self  defense,  you  will  eventually 
behold  one  of  the  grandest  victories  that 
Israel  has  ever  experienced."  The  Col- 
onel, who  had  learned  to  respect  the 
judgment  of  President  Young,  returned 
to  his  command  and  subsequently  to  the 
front  with  his  confidence  in  the  result, 
which  comparisons  between  foe  and 
friend  had  somewhat  shaken,  completely 
renewed. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Bridger,  General 
Wells  called  Lot  Smith  to  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  thought  he  could  take  a  few 
men  and  turn  back  the  trains  that  were 


on  the  road  or  burn  them.  Smith  thought 
he  could;  and  so  with  Captain  H.  D. 
Haight,  Lieutenants  Thomas  Abbott  and 
John  Vance,  and  forty  men,  he  started 
out  on  the  evening  of  October  3rd  for  the 
front,  without  provisions,  under  instruc- 
tions to  board  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States.  They  rode  all  night,  and 
early  the  next  morning  met  an  ox  train 
headed  westward.  The  Captain  of  the 
train,  a  man  named  Rankin,  protested 
against  Major  Smith's  order  for  him  to 
face  about  and  go  the  other  way,  but  upon 
reflection  obeyed.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  command  was  out  of  sight  he  turned 
back.  Troops  came  up  before  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  and  removed  the  freight 
from  the  wagons.  Smith  divided  his 
command,  sending  Captain  Haight  with 
twenty  men  to  "see  if  he  could  get  the 
mules  of  the  Tenth  regiment  on  any 
terms,"  and  himself  moving  up  the  river 
until  he  encountered  two  government 
trains,  camped  together.  While  inter- 
viewing the  Captain  of  one  of  the  trains 
a  messenger  from  the  army  came  in  with 
instructions  to  keep  a  guard  on  their 
trains,  for  Mormons  were  in  the  field,  and 
promising  an  escort  in  the  morning.  The 
messenger  was  detained.  In  leply  to  the 
train  master's  ejaculation,  "For  God's 
sake  don't  burn  the  trains,"  Major  Smith 
explained  that  it  was  for  His  sake  he  was 
going  to  burn  them.  After  replenishing 
his  empty  mess  chest/  Major  Smith 
caused  Big  James,  one  of  the  teamsters, 
to  apply  the  torch  to  fifty-two  wagons. 
The  command  then  proceeded  to  the 
Green  River  bluffs,  from  which  place  a 
single  horseman  was  sent  with  an  express 
to  General  Wells.  They  camped  on  the 
Sandy  that  night,  and  the  next  morning 
met  another  train  at  a  place  that  ever 
since  has  been  known  as  Simpson's  Hol- 
low. Simpson,  the  train  master,  was  a 
brave  man  and  wanted  to  fight,  but  when 
he  appealed  to  his  comrades,  they  replied, 
"Not  by  a  d — n  sight.  We  came  out 
here  to  whack  bulls,  not  to  fight."  The 
train  was  set  on  fire.  Major  Smith  moved 
away  a  short  distance  and  fearing  that 
the  troops,  who  were  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  would  be  upon  them,  fired  his 
pistol  to  call  in  his  pickets.     The  men 
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hurriedly  assembled.  While  resting,  a 
United  States  yager,  a  gun  of  large  bore, 
was  accidentally  discharged.  The  bullet 
shattered  the  thigh  of  Orson  P.  Arnold, 
struck  Philo  Dibble  in  the  head  and 
went  through  Samuel  Bateman's  hat, 
just  missing  his  head.  Arnold,  who  was 
horribly  wounded,  was  carried  on  a  litter 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  comrades  to  a 
safe  place  on  Green  River,  thirty  miles 
distant.  Several  times  during  the  pain- 
ful and  toilsome  journey  alaims  of  ap- 
proaching troops  were  given,  which, 
fortunately,  proved  to  be  groundless. 
The  wounded  youth  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  party  of  mountaineers  and  General 
Wells  informed  of  the  accident  and  the 
resting  place  of  the  sufferer.  A  wagon 
was  sent  to  convey  him  home. 

Captain  Haight's  party  joined  the 
main  body  at  this  place.  A  communica- 
tion was  received  from  General  Wells, 
expressing  an  appreciation  of  past  suc- 
cesses and  the  hope  for  future  ones;  and 
instructing  Major  Smith  to  draw  on  Col. 
Callister,  who  was  in  the  same  vicinity, 
for  supplies,  and  to  keep  up  communi- 
cations with  Major  McAllister,  operating 
against  the  expedition  in  the  direction  of 
the  Oregon  road.  Orders  were  issued 
by  General  Wells  to  pass  the  trains 
of  Livingston  &  Kinkead,  and  Gilbert  & 
Gerrish,  merchants,  doing  business  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  These  trains  were, 
however,  detained  in  the  camp  of  the 
United  States  troops. 

Major  Smith  then  moved  up  to  Moun- 
taineer Fork,  at  which  place,  he  was  in- 
formed by  W.  H.  Hickman,  there  was  a 
herd  of  government  cattle.  About  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  were  rounded 
up  and  sent  into  the  valley  under  charge 
of  Hickman.  The  scouting  party  then 
returned  to  the  Sandy,  in  search  of 
trains,  but  found  none;  which,  says  Lot 
Smith,  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  both 
parties,  since  the  destruction  of  another 
train  would  have  rendered  it  necessary, 
in  the  opinion  of  Governor  Young,  for 
the  Mormons  to  feed  the  troops  through 
a  part  of  the  winter. 

The  command  moved  over  to  Black's 
Fork,  and  quite  unexpectedly  ran  across 
a  party    of   thirty    men,   under    Porter 


Rockwell  and  Thomas  Rich.  The  rein- 
forcements increased  the  party  to  eighty 
men;  enough,  in  the  judgment  of  Major 
Smith,  to  justify  a  movement  up  Ham's 
Fork  towards  the  camp  of  the  regulars. 
Arriving  within  sight  of  the  camp,  a  herd 
of  about  fourteen  hundred  head  of  cat- 
tle was  discovered  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff 
near  by.  Lot  Smith  told  Porter  Rock- 
well that  they  would  take  those  cattle. 
"He  said  that  was  just  like  me,"  writes 
Smith  in  his  narration:* 

"The  stock  was  left  there  as  a  trap  laid  on 
purpose  to  catch  me.  The  troops  had  found 
out  what  a  damphool  I  wa;,  and  that  I  didn't 
know  any  better  than  to  put  my  foot  into  that 
kind  of  a  trap.  The  willows  were  full  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  minute  I  exposed  myself  among 
the  stock,  they  would  blow  me  and  my  com- 
mand higher  than  Gilderoy's  kite.  I  told  him 
to  sit  down  and  I  would  go  and  take  the  cattle 
myself.  He  replied  very  roughly  that  he  would 
see  me  in  'limbo,'  first,  and  said  that  he  had 
waited  forty  years  for  such  a  chance,  and  now  I 
wanted  to  spoil  it.  While  he  stopped  to  survey 
the  situation  with  his  glass,  I  started  down  the 
bluff,  only  about  one-third  of  the  men  being 
able  to  keep  up,  as  we  rushed  down  the  deep 
descent.  Porter  came  on  in  a  terrible  rage, 
swearing  at  me  for  going  so  fast,  and  at  the 
men  for  being  so  slow." 

The  cattle  were  reached,  and  with  a 
yell  "such  as  imported  steers  never  heard 
before,"  were  started  away  on  their 
journey  to  the  valley.  Several  hundred 
soldiers  were  viewing  the  raid  from  a 
neighboring  height  but  were  strangely 
inactive,  "making  no  attempt  to  inter- 
rupt or  keep  us,"  says  Smith.  Rockwell 
took  the  cattle  into  the  valley.  It  may 
here  be  stated  that  upon  the  cessation 
of  difficulties  when  the  army  was  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Floyd,  these  cattle,  to- 
gether with  nearly  all  the  animals  cap- 
tured by  the  Mormons,  were  returned  to 
General  Johnston  and  received  by  him, 
— with  very  little  graciousness,  however, 
it  is  related. 

Lot  Smith  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  last  camp  of  the  army  on  Ham's 
Fork.  The  troops  having  evinced  no 
intention  of  retreating  to  Laramie,  Smith 
resolved  upon  some  serious  measures  to 
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convince  them  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
opposition.  And  he  started  out  with 
that  intention,  but  was  destined  to  meet 
with  little  success.  Striking  the  trail  of 
a  large  detachment,  the  redoubtable 
Smith  followed  it,  only,  however,  to  find 
himself  confronted  in  a  short  time,  by  a 
formidable  array  of  dragoons  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Marcy  Major 
Smith  describes  himself  as  feeling  a  little 
out  of  place,  mounted,  as  he  was,  on  a 
government  mule.  With  his  command, 
he  put  spurs  to  his  animal,  and  galloped 
away  over  rough  ground,  beyond  reach 
of  the  dragoons.  In  a  dare-devil  at- 
tempt to  possess  the  animals  of  this 
command,  Smith  and  a  part  of  his  de- 
tachment ran  close  upon  the  heels  of  the 
troops,  who  wheeled  into  line  about 
forty  paces  from  their  pursuers.  Captain 
Marcy  and  Major  Smith  advanced  toward 
each  other  between  the  lines,  and  en- 
gaged in  a  short  conversation.  "What's 
your  business  out  here?"  inquired  Cap- 
tain Marcy,  "Watching  you.  What's  your 
business?"  asked  Smith.  Marcy  said 
they  were  looking  out  a  road  into  Utah. 
"Nonsense,"  said  Smith,  "you  have  left 
the  main  road  to  the  valley  long  ago.  It 
passes  through  Echo  Canyon.  I  have 
been  that  way  myself  many  a  time." 
Marcy,  who  was  out  after  Smith,  said 
that  the  officers  regretted  the  difficulty 
and  did  not  wish  to  come  to  blows;  that 
he  had  letters  of  introduction  to  John 
Taylor  and  others  in  Salt  Lake,  which 
he  requested  Smith  to  deliver,  as  he 
would  not  be  able  to  take  them  in  him- 
self that  winter.  Smith  said  he  expected 
to  remain  out  himself,  and  they  separated. 
Smith's  boys  sensed  the  situation,  and 
when  their  leader  began  to  move,  put 
spurs  to  their  horses  and  escaped  beyond 
range.  But  the  troops  were  soon  upon 
them;  they  crossed  a  hazardous  stream, 
only  to  be  confronted  on  the  other  side. 
A  volley  from  the  dragoons  punctured 
the  hat  of  Mark  Hall  and  killed  two 
horses,  one  of  which  fell  near  Major 
Smith.  '  'The  troops  thought  I  had  fallen 
and  shouted  exultingly;  I  felt  happy  to 
know  they  were  mistaken,"  writes 
Major  Smith.  But  the  militiamen  were 
angered  at  the  shooting,  and  evinced  by 


their  actions  that  they  were  willing  even 
in  reduced  numbers,  to  fight  the  troops, 
but  the  latter  declined  the  challenge. 
Major  Smith  retired  to  Bridger,  and  be- 
ing ill,  sent  Lieutenant  Abbott  out  to  the 
front  to  reconnoitre.  The  latter  and  his 
party  were  ambushed,  but  escaped 
through  skillful  horsemanship.  Orders 
were  received  at  this  juncture  not  to 
molest  the  troops,  if  they  evinced  a  de- 
sire to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Major 
Smith,  after  visiting  General  Wells'  head- 
quarters, then  temporarily  in  Black's 
Fork,  was  again  sent  to  the  front  with  a 
detachment  of  twenty- four,  composed 
largely  of  volunteers.  Brigham  Young 
jr.,  Howard  Spencer,  and  Stephen 
Taylor,  among  others,  volunteered  to 
accompany  the  expedition;  but  Howard 
Spencer  was  denied  the  privilege  of 
going  because  of  a  fever  sore  which,  in 
utter  disgust,  he  proceeded  to  fill  with 
hot  embers,  saying  "Boys,  if  you  want 
to  get  out  of  doing  anything,  just  scratch 
your  leg  a  little."  The  command  suf- 
fered much  from  extreme  cold.  They 
moved  out  to  Bridger  Buttes,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Fort  and  the  army,  re- 
ceiving teamsters  and  deserters  almost 
daily.  Colonel  Johnston,  upon  arrival 
at  the  fort,  started  to  move  rapidly  for- 
ward, as  if  to  enter  the  valley  in  a  few 
days  by  forced  marches.  The  alarm 
was  sounded  throughout  the  settle- 
ments, and  a  large  force  assembled  in 
Echo  Canyon.  But  snow  began  to  fall 
the  day  succeeding  the  new  forward 
movement,  and  in  the  end  the  troops 
thought  themselves  happy  to  be  able  to 
crawl  into  Bridger,  having  exhausted  a% 
week  in,  covering  an  ordinary  day's 
march.  Winter  set  in.  The  snow  fell 
deep;  but  not  as  deep  as  Lot  Smith's 
chaplain  prayed  for.  He  asked  for 
twenty  feet.  Smith  retired  to  Echo 
in  the  latter  part  of  November,  leav- 
ing an  outpost  of  ten  men  at  Yellow 
Creek. 

Major  Joseph  Taylor,  of  Weber 
County,  who  had  left  Ogden  September 
18th,  with  his  command  of  one  hundred 
men,  reported  at  General  Wells'  head- 
quarters on  the  third  of  October,  having 
delayed   by  authority    in    lower    Echo. 
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He  immediately  received  the  following 
instructions. 

"Headquarters  Eastern  Expedition, 
"Camp  near  Cache  Cave,  Oct.  4,  1857. 

"You  will  proceed  with  all  possible  dispatch 
without  injuring  your  animals,  to  the  Oregon 
road,  near  the  bend  of  Bear  River,  north  by 
east  of  this  place.  Take  close  and  correct  ob- 
servations of  the  country  on  your  route.  When 
you  approach  the  road,  send  scouts  ahead,  to 
ascertain  if  the  invading  troops  have  passed 
that  way.  Should  they  have  passed  take  a 
concealed  route,  and  get  ahead  of  them.  Ex- 
press to  Colonel  Burton,  who  is  now  on  that 
road,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  troops,  and 
effect  a  junction  with  him,  so  as  to  operate  in 
concert.  On  ascertaining  the  locality  or  route 
of  the  troops,  proceed  at  once  to  annoy  them 
in  every  possible  way.  Use  every  exertion  to 
stampede  their  animals  and  set  fire  to  their 
trains.  Burn  the  whole  country  before  them 
and  on  their  flanks.  Keep  them  from  sleeping 
by  night  surprises;  blockade  the  roads  by  falling 
trees  and  destroying  river  fords  where  you  can. 
Watch  for  opportunities  to  set  fire  to  the  grass 
on  their  windward,  so  as  if  possible  to  en- 
velop their  trains.  Leave  no  grass  before 
them  that  can  be  burned.  Keep  your  men  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible,  and  guard  against 
surprise.  Keep  scouts  out  at  all  times,  and 
communications  open  with  Colonel  Burton, 
Major  McAllister,  and  O.  P.  Rockwell,  who  are 
operating  the  same  way.  Keep  me  advised 
daily  of  your  movements,  and  every  step  the 
troops  take,  and  in  what  direction. 

"God  bless  you  and  give  you  success. 
"Your  brother  in  Christ, 

Daniel  H.    Wells." 

"P.  S.— If  the  troops  have  not  passed,  or 
have  turned  in  that  direction,  follow  in  their 
rear,  and  continue  to  annoy  them,  burning  any 
trains  they  may  leave.  Take  no  life,  but  destroy 
•their  trains,  and  stampede  or  drive  away  their 
animals,  at  every  opportunity.  B.  H.   W." 

Major  Taylor's  command  set  out  im- 
mediately in  obedience  to  these  orders. 
After  traveling  a  day  and  a  half,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  Taylor  to  return  to 
Fort  Bridger  in  company  with  Major 
McAllister;  he  left  his  detachment  in 
command  of  his  adjutant,  William  Stow- 
ell;  who  in  turn,  was  also  ordered  to 
Bridger,  upon  the  day  following  the 
departure  of  his  chief.  In  returning, 
the  party  consisted  of  Major  Taylor,  Wm. 
Stowell,  Wells  Chase,  George  Rose  and 


Joseph  Orton,  having  in  charge  a  small 
pack  train  of  provisions,  and  under 
orders  to  join  the  command  as  soon  as 
possible.  They  struck  a  recent  trail, 
passed  a  recent  camping  place,  and 
while  cautiously  advancing  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  overtaking  their  friends,  they 
came  upon  a  body  of  men  about  a  mile 
ahead.  Major  Taylor  being  well  mounted 
rode  forward  to  reconnoitre,  and  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  United  States 
troops  and  captured.  The  rest  of  the 
party,  except  Stowell,  succeeded  in 
escaping  in  the  growing  darkness.  The 
latter  was  riding  a  jaded  Spanish  broncho, 
received  from  Porter  Rockwell  in  ex- 
change for  a  much  better  animal,  and 
was  quickly  overtaken  and  made  cap- 
tive. The  troops  were  under  Captain 
Marcy.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to 
camp,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
not  being  permitted  to  converse  with 
each  other  on  the  way.  Upon  arriving 
there  they  were  separately  examined 
by  Colonel  Alexander,  who  drew  from 
both  the  discouraging  information  that 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
Mormons  were  under  arms.  Whether 
this  statement,  made  by  men  who  should 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
brought  about  Colonel  Alexander's  re- 
treat, is  not  known.  It  probably  had 
some  weight  in  bringing  about  the  result, 
for  a  council  of  officers  was  soon  after- 
wards called,  and  the  decision  reached 
to  return.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
fined in  separate  tents  at  first,  but  were 
afterwards  placed  together. 

A  certain  Sergeant  Newman  appears 
to  have  entertained  a  deep  hatred  for 
them.  A  Mormon  scouting  party  had 
come  in  close  to  camp  and  captured  a 
blacksmith  and  a  hospital  steward,  who 
were  walking  out  beybnd  the  limit.  That 
evening,  Newman  brought  the  prisoners 
some  vegetable  soup  with  the  remark 
that  the  soldiers  were  fond  of  it;  but  his 
guests  were  suspicious,  and  when  the 
sergeant  withdrew,  tasted  a  small  quan- 
tity, enough  however  to  make  them  very 
sick,  and  poured  the  remainder  into  a 
hole  in  the  ground.  The  same  non-com- 
missioned officer,  on  another  occasion, 
built  a  green  willow  fire  in  the  prison 
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tent  and  compelled  the  inmates  to  keep 
the  tent  closed.  They  nearly  suffocated. 
Major  Taylor  describes  himself  as  un- 
able, in  consequence,  to  lead  for  ten 
years  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  in- 
jury done  his  eyes  on  this  occasion. 
Such  measures,  of  course,  were  not 
known  to  the  officers,  nor  could  they 
have  been  countenanced  by  them.  Ser- 
geant Newman  was  soon  afterwards  dis- 
charged; he  was  then  in  a  rapid  decline 
of  health,  and  in  endeavoring  to  make 
his  way  back  to  the  States,  perished 
miserably  on  the  bank  of  Green  River. 
The  Mormon  captives  beheld  in  this  the 
retributive  hand  of  the  Almighty. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Colonel  John- 
ston, Taylor  and  Stowell  were  sum- 
moned before  a  court  of  inquiry,  and 
were  afterwards  held  to  appear  before 
Judge  Eckels  on  the  charge  of  treason. 
The  arrival  of  Johnston  was  hailed  by 
the  camp  as  a  fortunate  event.  Prep- 
arations were  made  to  enter  the  valley 
at  once,  and  expectations  ran  high — with 
what  result  we  have  seen.  The  forward 
movement  began,  and  with  it  came  the 
opportunity  of  escape.  Stowell  was  not 
ready  and  declined  to  join  his  comrade 
in  the  attempt.  Major  Taylor  feigned 
sickness,  threw  the  sentry  off  his  guard, 
and  at  an  opportune  moment  sprang 
among  the  cattle  of  a  passing  herd  and 
in  the  darkness  ran  fleetly  to  the  hills. 
His  pursuers  mistook  the  direction  and 
therefore  failed  to  recapture  him.  It  was 
a  bitterly  cold  night,  but  the  major  con- 
tinued his  flight  over  the  hills,  and  the 
next  morning,  in  a  fearful  state  of  ex- 
haustion, reached  a  Mormon  outpost. 
He  proceeded  immediately  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Wells,  and  reported 
to  him  the  forward  movement  of  the 
troops  and  the  camp  rumors  concerning 
Colonel  Johnston's  intentions. 

After  Taylor's  escape,  Adjutant  Stow- 
ell was  put  in  irons  and  treated  with 
more  harshness.  At  this  time  there 
were  a  number  of  Mormons  detained  as 
prisoners  in  the  camp;  among  them 
Almiran  Groo,  a  returned  missionary. 
Stowell  was  brought  before  Judge  Eckels 
for  trial,  but,  in  connection  with  a  man 
named  John  Howard,  had  employed  a 


lawyer  for  his  defense,  who  succeeded 
in  postponing  the  trial  until  witnesses, 
now  in  the  hostile  camp,  might  be 
secured.  At  this  time,  indictments 
against  seventy  citizens  of  Utah,  who 
were  named,  and  a  thousand,  whose 
names  were  unknown  to  the  grand -jury, 
were  read. 

In  February,  Stowell,  together  with 
Corporal  Nicholson,  a  prisoner,  made  a 
successful  attempt  to  escape,  but  on 
account  of  the  deep  snow,  and  their  in- 
ability to  reach  friends,  were  compelled 
to  return  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  avoid 
perishing  through  exposure  and  starva- 
tion. In  an  interview  with  Governor 
Cumming,  the  prisoner  was  afterwards 
informed  that  the  former  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  the 
camp,  but  would  secure  him  an  impar- 
tial trial.  Stowell  was  released  upon 
receipt  of  the  President's  proclamation 
of  pardon. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  Colonel 
R.  T.  Burton,  with  his  command, returned 
to  the  vicinity  of  Bridger,  where,  No- 
vember ist,  he  was  found  by  General 
Wells,  Brigadier  General  C.  C.  Rich, 
and  F.  D.  Richards  and  Elder  John 
Taylor,  who  had  come  out  to  view  the 
situation  and  consult  upon  future  move- 
ments. With  the  forward  movement  of 
the  troops  consequent  upon  Johnston's 
arrival,  General  Wells  retired  upon 
Echo,  causing  every  preparation  to  be 
made  for  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
Legion  to  the  valley,  or  such  other  place 
as  the  exigencies  of  the  future  might  de- 
termine. Colonel  Burton  with  a  rear 
guard  of  two  hundred  mounted  men 
remained  on  the  Muddy  for  a  few  days, 
retiring  slowly  through  the  snow  to 
Echo.  In  the  meantime  Lot  Smith  and 
Colonel  Callister  were  out  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  army,  with  small  detach- 
ments of  men,  who  were  fed,  with  their 
animals,  by  supplies  forwarded  on  pack 
animals.  On  the  fifth  of  November, 
Nicholas  Groesbeck,  who  had  been  left 
to  pick  up  the  mail  company's  property, 
and  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
disappeared  from  the  main  road  near 
Deep  Creek,  and  had  thus  eluded  the 
troops  ordered  to  capture  him,  had  ar- 
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rived  in  Burton's^camp;  he  had  taken  a 
trail  to  the  south,  near  the  line  now  fol- 
lowed by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

On  the  sixth,  the  day  following  John- 
ston's arrival,  the  troops  were  on  Black's 
Fork,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Bridger, 
but  they  did  not  reach  that  point  until 
the  seventeenth,  at  which  time,  says 
Adjutant  General  Ferguson,  "they  were 
baffled,  crippled,  dispirited;''  prevented 
from  reaching  their  objective  point, 
though  not  a  Mormon  gun  had  been  dis- 
charged against  them. 

General     Wells,     upon     learning    of 
Johnston's     activity,     immediately    dis- 
patched  orders   for  a  concentration   of 
troops  at  the  defenses  in  Echo.     It  was 
then    that    the    drum    and     the    bugle 
sounded  the  assembly  in  all  of  the  towns 
of  central  Utah.     Forced  marches  were 
made  through  the  snow,  and  within   a 
week  a  formidable  array  of  militia  was 
behind    the    entrenchments    of    Echo. 
Among  other  troops  that  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  threatened   hostility  were  the 
old  men  of  the  Silver   Greys,  a  military 
organization  of  Salt   Lake   City,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  J.  P.  Harmon. 
On     the    twenty-first   of    November, 
Colonel   N.    V.   Jones,  in   command  at 
Echo,  was  asked  to  report,  through  his 
adjutant,  O.  K.  Whitney,  the   presence 
of  the  following  infantry  organizations 
of  the  Legion:  The  Fifth  Regiment,  from 
Weber  County,    under   Colonel   C.   W. 
West,    numbering    four    hundred    and 
seventy-eight  men.     The  Davis  County 
troops,   under    Colonel    P.    C.    Merrill, 
numbering  two  hundred  and  eleven  men. 
The  Second  Regiment,  Second  Brigade, 
under  Colonel  Thomas  Callister,  aggre- 
gating   two    hundred   and    twenty-nine 
men.      The    Provo    troops,    numbering 
one    hundred    and    seventy-six,    under 
Colonel  W.   B.   Pace.     The   Peteetneet 
District  troops,  under  Major  A.  K.  Thur- 
ber,  ninety-eight  in  number.     The  Lehi 
District  troops,  under  Major  Hyde,  num- 
bering ninety.     The  "Extra  Battalion," 
under      Major     Rowberry,     numbering 
seventy-one.     The  First  Battalion,  Third 
Regiment,  First  Brigade,  Infantry,  under 
Major  Sharp,  sixty-two  in  all.     The  Sec- 
ond   Battalion,    same    regiment,    under 


Major  Blair,  numbering  fifty-six  men. 
The  Silver  Greys,  under  Colonel  Har- 
mon, four  hundred  and  five  in  all,  were 
at  Camp  Weber  at  the  mouth  of  Echo. 
In  addition  to  these  troops,  were  the 
Second  Battalion  of  Life  Guards,  under 
Major  J.  D.  T.  McAllister,  mounted 
troops,  aggregating  fifty-eight,  and  a 
company  of  light  artillery,  under  Adju- 
tant Atwood,  comprising  eighteen  men. 
The  aggregate  of  troops  under  command 
of  Colonel  N.  V.  Jones,  engaged  in  the 
defense  of  Echo,  was  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifty-eight.  In  addition  to  these 
were  the  mounted  commands  of  Burton, 
Smith,  Wm.  Maxwell  and  others,  out 
towards  Bridger.  At  this  time  the  Mor- 
mons had  more  soldiers  in  the  field  than 
at  any  other  period  of  the  campaign. 
There  were  in  all  nearly  twenty-five 
hundred. 

At  the  camp  in  Echo,  the  usual  routine 
of  military  duties  and  ceremonies  was 
followed.  Reveille,  prayers,  breakfast, 
drills,  labor  on  the  trenches,  and  later, 
tattoo  and  taps  completed  the  customary 
duties  of  the  day.  Courts-martial  were 
occasionally  held  for  the  trial  of  offenders. 
We  learn  of  one  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Major-General  George 
D.  Grant;  Brigadier-Generals  James 
Ferguson  and  Franklin  D.  Richards; 
Colonels  Robert  T.  Burton,  J.  C.  Little, 
J.  P.  Harmon,  Thos.  Callister,  D.  J. 
Ross,  C.  W.  West  and  Wm.  B.  Pace; 
Majors  Alexander  McRae  and  Jonathan 
Pugmire;  with  Colonel  Hosea  Stout,  as 
Judge  Advocate.  At  least  one  serious 
offense  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
a  court-martial  at  Camp  Echo,  that  of  a 
man  accused  of  an  unnatural  crime.  He 
was  sentenced  to  death  and  was  about 
to  be  executed  when  his  sentence  was 
mitigated  by  the  Governor.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  courts-martial  inves- 
tigated no  more  serious  charges  than 
neglect  of  duty,  insubordination  and 
profanity,  and  such  cases  were  happily 
rare. 

A  painful  accident  occurred  at  Echo, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  militia- 
man. The  man,  who  had  climbed  high 
upon  the  side  of  the  canyon,  shouted 
back    to  a  group   of  his  comrades    to 
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shoot  at  him,  supposing  he  was  entirely 
beyond  range.  The  challenge  was  re- 
ceived in  the  same  spirit,  and  one  of  the 
party  below,  raising  his  gun,  fired,  strik- 
ing the  man  in  the  forehead,  killing  him 
instantly.  The  matter  was  inquired 
into  by  a  court,  and  the  unhappy  cause 
of*  the  death  discharged  from  custody. 
The  shot  was  regarded  as  remarkable. 

November  25th,  several  United  States 
soldiers,  prisoners  captured  by  Colonel 
Callister's  command,  were  brought  into 
camp.  They  were  immediately  released 
by  order  of  the  governor.  On  the 
twenty-ninth  Abe  Garr  and Thomp- 
son, who  had  been  out  as  far  as  the 
Platte,  on  a  scouting  expedition,  returned 
and  reported  to  General  Wells.  On 
the  thirtieth,  Captain  William  Maxwell 
and  detachment  returned  with  informa- 
tion that  the  army  was  certainly  settling 
into  winter  quarters  at  Bridger.  The 
arrival  at  that  post,  on  the  twenty-first, 
of  Governor  Cumming  and  Colonel  P. 
St.  George  Cooke, with  six  companies  of 
dragoons,  was  also  reported.  Callister 
was  quite  desirous  of  making  an  effort 
to  capture  the  horses  of  the  dragoons, 
but  General  Wells  forbade,  suggesting, 
in  reply,  the  advisability  of  capturing 
Jim  Baker;  Martin  or  others  of  John- 
ston's guides,  and  of  intercepting  the 
dispatches  sent  from  Camp  Scott  (Brid- 
ger) to  the  east.  In  neither  of  these 
efforts,  however,  were  the  militia  suc- 
cessful. The  expedition  of  Captain 
Marcy  to  New  Mexico,  and  his  object, 
were  promptly  ascertained  and  com- 
municated to  General  Wells. 

Matters  having  settled   down   for  the 
winter — the     object    of    the     Mormons 


keeping  the  troops  out  during  the  winter 
in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  intervention 
of  a  little  common  sense,  a  little  justice 
and   a   little  humanity,  having  been  ac- 
complished— the    Mormon    leaders  for- 
bade any  further  interference  with  the 
troops,  and,  when  satisfied  that  the  latter 
had  quieted  down  for  the  winter,  ordered 
the  Legion  in.      The   Nephi  and    Utah 
County  troops  left   Camp  Echo  on  the 
first    of    December,    in    the    morning. 
Colonel  Harmon,  with  the  veteran  Silver 
Greys,  left  that  afternoon.     Weber  and 
Box  Elder  County  moved  out  the  next 
day.       On   the    fourth,    General    Wells 
departed,  leaving  Colonel   Burton  until 
the  fifth  to  make  final  disposition  of  the 
property.  Upon  the  departure  of  Colonel 
Burton's    command,    Captain    John    R. 
Winder  and  a  detachment  of  fifty  men 
(a  few  days  afterwards  reduced  to  ten) 
were  left  in  Echo  as  an  outpost.     After 
the  guard  was  reduced,  three  men  were 
constantly  kept  at  Yellow  Creek,  three 
or  four  at  Weber  Station,  at  the  mouth 
of   Echo,  and  the  others  on  the  road. 
About  Christmas,  Captain  Winder  was 
replaced  by  Major  H.  S.  Beatie,  and  he 
in  turn  by  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  the  men 
of  the  command  being  changed  at  the 
same  time.    One  of  the  last  men  to  come 
in  from  the  front  was  Eph.  Hanks,  who 
is  described  by  the  prominent  officers  of 
the  time  as  one  of  the  most  useful  men 
in   the   Mormon   ranks.     Without    fear, 
cautious,  shrewd,  a  man  of  few  words, 
untiring,  a  mountaineer  without  superior, 
he  was  the  ideal   scout.     He  was  em- . 
ployed    on    hazardous,    important    and 
laborious  duty  almost  constantly  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  R.  W.  Young. 


MIRACLES. 


"There  are  more   things   in  heaven  and  earth 

Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy." 

But  few  if  any  of  us  are  proof  against 
the  effects  of  the  miraculous  and  strange 
in  nature.  Man's  curiosity  strongly 
prompts  him  to  seek  for  an  explanation 
to  the  unknown;  it  causes  him  to  soar 


and  to  dive,  and  thus  brings  him  into 
possession  of  a  strange  mixture  of  truth 
and  error.  As  soon  as  the  line  of  con- 
nection between  a  cause  and  its  legiti- 
mate effect  is  clearly  discernible,  the 
mind  of  the  investigator  becomes  at 
ease,  the  gloss  of  mystery  wears  away, 
and    the    occurrence,   however    strange 
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and  incomprehensible  at  first,  becomes 
then  commonplace.  Whatever  is  plain 
to  human  understanding  is  arbitrarily 
believed  natural;  all  else  is  declared  un- 
natural or  supernatural. 

The  whole  constitution  of  nature  rests 
upon  law  and  order;  and  of  laws  there 
are  many,  and  these  are  graded  for  ap- 
plication and  use  as  are  the  laws  of  man. 
The  latter  indeed  are  fashioned  after 
the  former.  Natural  law  explains  the 
principles  upon  which  the  forces  and 
powers  of  the  universe  are  kept  in 
proper  operation;  human  law  is  designed 
to  govern  and  control  the  varied  mani- 
festations of  man's  activity.  The  appli- 
cation of  a  higher  law  in  anv  particular 
case  does  not  in  any  way  weaken  the 
efficacy  or  validity  of  an  inferior  rule; 
the  lower  law  is  as  fully  applicable  as 
before  to  the  cases  for  which  it  was 
framed,  though  it  may  be  unsuited  to 
the  one  case  under  consideration. 

There  is  a  law  forbidding,  on  peril  of 
heavy  penalties,  any  man  taking  or  ap- 
propriating unlawfully  the  property  of 
another.  Yet  oftentimes  an  officer  of 
the  law  forcibly  seizes  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  his  fellowman,  against  whom  a 
judgment  may  have  been  rendered;  and 
this  act  is  done  to  satisfy,  not  to  violate 
justice.  The  official,  having  proper 
authority,  performs  a  lawful  act;  yet  the 
lower  law  is  by  no  means  rendered  in- 
valid thereby. 

Jehovah  commanded,  "T/iou  shalt  not 
kill;"  and  man  has  re-enacted  that  law 
throughout  the  world,  and  has  pre- 
scribed penalties  for  the  violation  there- 
of. Yet  sacred  history  testifies  that  in 
many  cases,  the  Great  Law-giver  him- 
self has  commanded  His  servants  to 
vindicate  justice  by  depriving  the  un- 
godly of  life.  The  judge  who  passes 
the  extreme  sentence  upon  a  convicted 
murderer,  and  the  executioner  who 
carries  into  effect  that  terrible  mandate, 
act  not  in  opposition  to  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill,"  but  actually  in  support  thereof. 

With  the  simple  and  ordinary  princi- 
ples upon  which  the  powers  of  Nature 
act,  we  are  in  a  degree  acquainted;  and 
their  operation  excites  no  surprise  in  the 
human  mind;  though   upon   deeper   re- 


flection, even  the  most  common  appears 
wonderful  and  strange.  But  any  occur- 
rence beyond  the  ordinary  is  pro- 
nounced miraculous,  if  not,  indeed,  un- 
natural, and  we  are  more  or  less  awe- 
stricken  by  the  same.  Even  animals 
are  frightened  by  that  which  they  do  not 
understand. 

A  few  years  ago,  Herr  Werner  Sie- 
mens, a  German  scientist  of  note,  visited 
the  large  pyramid  of  Gizeh,  and,  in 
company  with  a  couple  of  Arabian 
guides,  climbed  to  the  top.  He  recog- 
nized at  once,  at  that  elevation  in  the  dry 
desert,  that  the  atmospheric  conditions 
were  very  favorable  to  electric  manifes- 
tations. So,  fastening  a  large  brass  but- 
ton to  an  empty  water-gourd,  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Arabs,  and  then 
placing  his  knuckle  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  button,  he  drew  therefrom  a 
succession  of  large  and  brilliant  sparks, 
accompanied, of  course,  by  the  crackling 
noise  characteristic  of  electric  dis- 
charges. The  guides  viewed  this  exhi- 
bition of  supernatural  power  with  amaze- 
ment and  terror,  which  reached  a  climax 
when  they  saw  their  master  stretch  his 
staff  above  his  head,  and  the  stick  be- 
came immediately  surmounted  by  a 
beautiful  St.  Elmo's  flame.  This  spec- 
tacle was  more  than  the  superstitious 
Bedouins  could  bear;  they  trembled 
before  an  enchanter  who  could  play  with 
lightning  and  fire  as  with  a  toy,  and  who 
carried  miniature  thunder  in  his  coat 
pocket;  so  hastening  down  the  gigantic 
steeple  with  dangerous  speed,  they 
took  to  their  heels,  and  soon  disappeared 
in  the  desert.  So  great  was  their  fright 
that  they  forgot  to  claim  their  promised 
fees,  which  circumstance  alone  was  a 
miracle  of  no  small  import. 

The  most  enlightened  of  us  are  as  be- 
wildered over  many  things  of  simple  oc- 
currence as  were  Siemen's  guides  in  the 
desert  of  Egypt.  When  the  Prophet 
Elisha,  as  an  example  of  his  authority 
through  the  power  of  God,  caused  the 
axe  to  float  in  the  river,  he  brought  to 
his  service  a  power  superior  to  that  of 
gravity.  The  iron  was  without  doubt 
heavier  than  the  water;  yet  it  was  sup- 
ported,  suspended,    or    by  some   force 
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actually  sustained  at  the  surface  as  if  it 
had  been  held  there  by  a  human  hand, 
or  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant  by  float- 
ers attached. 

Wine  usually  consists  of  about  four 
fifths  water,  the  rest  being  a  variety  of 
chemical  compounds,  the  elements  for 
which  are  abundantly  distributed  through 
the  air  and  soil  of  the  earth.  The  natural 
method,  or  the  ordinary  method,  of 
bringing  these  elements  into  proper  com- 
bination is  by  planting  the  grape,  and 
cultivating  the  vine  till  the  fruit  is  ready 
to  yield  its  juice  in  the  press.  But,  by 
the  application  of  a  power  not  within 
purely  human  reach,  the  Savior,  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana,  called  those  elements 
together,  and  brought  about  a  chemical 
transformation  in  the  water-pots  of  stone, 
resulting  in  the  preparation  of  the  purest 
wine. 

So,  too,  when  the  multitudes  were  fed, 
under  His  priestly  touch  and  authoritative 
blessing,  the  bread  and  fishes  did  in- 
crease in  substance,  as  truly  as  if  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year  had  been  consumed 
in  the  growth,  according  to  what  we  con- 
sider the  natural  method.  In  healing 
the  leprous,  the  palsied,  and  the  infirm, 
the  disordered  parts  of  the  body  were 
brought  again  into  their  normal  and 
healthful  state;  the  impure  matter  acting 
as  poisons  to  the  tissues  was  removed 
by  more  rapid  means  than  through  the 
aid  of  drugs  and  physic.  These  effects 
were  literal  and  material;  not  delusive  as 
skeptics  would  have  us  think,  and  are  to 
be  understood  only  by  the  recognition 
of  the  "finger  of  God." 

Many  a  scientific  demonstration  or 
lecture  illustration,  though  easy  of  com- 
prehension to  the  learned,  is  yet  mirac- 
ulous in  the  eyes  of  others.  Such  opera- 
tions are  usually  performed,  however,  by 
means  of  complicated  apparatus,  and 
varied  devices  plainly  discernible  through 
the  senses  of  man.  A  miracle,  however, 
performed  through  a  direct  application 
of  superior  power,  is  done  without  such 
artificial  aid;  though  by  means  even  more 
efficient  yet  invisible.  The  result  alone 
is  seen  by  the  human  eye.  The  devices 
by  which  these  superior  forces  are  util- 
ized, the  machinery    by    which     these 


higher  powers   are    directed    and    con- 
trolled, are  hidden. 

This  world  in  its  domains  of  matter 
and  of  force  seems  but  the  temporal  em- 
bodiment of  things  that  are  spiritual  and 
perfect.  The  Creator  formed  things 
spiritual  as  well  as  temporal,  for  so  He 
has  said.  The  flowers  which  flourish 
and  die  on  earth  are  perhaps  represented 
above  by  imperishable  blossoms  of  tran- 
scendent beauty  and  entertaining  fra- 
grance. Mortal  man  is  shaped  after  the 
image  of  Deity;  his  mind,  though  dark- 
ened by  custom  and  weakened  by  in- 
jurious habit,  is  still  a  fallen  type  of 
immortal  thought  and  divine  reason. 
Yet  the  chasm  separating  the  human  and 
divine  in  thought,  desire  and  action,  is 
as  wide  as  that  between  the  sea  and  the 
sky;  and  as  the  stars  are  above  the  earth, 
so  are  the  ways  of  God  above  those  of 
man. 

Yet  we  cannot  doubt  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  spiritual  and  the  temporal. 
When  the  eyes  of  the  prophet's  servant 
were  opened  he  saw  the  hosts  of  heaven- 
ly warriors  covering  the  mountains — 
footmen,  horsemen,  and  charioteers — 
armed  for  the  fight  against  the  Syrians. 
When  Israel  encompassed  Jericho,  have 
we  not  reason  to  believe  that  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Lord's  Host  and  His  heavenly 
train  were  there,  and  that  before  their 
angelic  prowess  the  walls  were  leveled? 

The  latest  and  highest  achievements  of 
man  in  the  application  of  Nature's  forces 
approach  of  all  things  wholly  earthly 
most  nearly  the  conditions  of  spiritual 
being  and  action.  To  speak  from  one 
hemisphere  and  be  understood  on  the 
other,  though  an  ocean  rolls  and  roars 
between;  to  count  the  ticking  of  a  watch 
though  a  hundred  miles  away;  to  bring 
the  lightning  into  our  h  omes  and  make  it 
serve  by  night  as  the  sun  of  day — are  not 
these  indeed  miracles?  The  possibility 
of  such  things  would  not  have  been  re- 
ceived with  credence  before  the  time  of 
their  actual  accomplishment. 

Is  not  our  faith  in  the  surpasing  wis- 
dom and  omnipresence  of  our  Father  in- 
creased by  the  reflection  that  man  with 
his  weak  powers  of  thought  and  action 
— aided  indeed  by  a  higher  influence — is 
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able  to  so  successfully  combat  with  the 
exigencies  of  time  and  distance?  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  sitting  in  his 
chair  of  state  in  the  nation's  capital,  talks 
with  all  parts,  even  the  ends  of  this  great 
country;  and  if  the  batteries  and  wires 
are  in  order,  and  the  operators  and  of- 
ficials controlling  the  same  be  true,  he  is 
rightly  informed  of  every  movement  of 
importance  throughout  the  land. 

The  orbs  of  the  universe  are  as  truly 
connected,  and  the  system  of  intercom- 
munication is  surpassingly  perfect  in  its 
action  and  adaptation;  and  all  agencies 
concerned  in  its  manipulation  are  as  true 
as  the  laws  by  which  they  operate.  And 
further  yet  will  the  human  mind  advance, 
and  wider  still  will  the  knowledge  of  man 
grow;  by  the  aid  of  inspired  teach- 
ing it  will  learn  to  subdue  force  after 
force,  and  power  beyond  power,  turning 
all  to  the  common  good,  till  revelation 
bears  it  aloft  to  the  fountain  of  all  truth, 
by  whose  gushing  rills  miracles  greater, 
and  wonders  more  strange, will  be  done, 
and  all  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  order  declared  and  en- 
forced by  the  Almighty  word  of  the  su- 
preme Lawgiver.  J.  E.  lalmage. 


THE  KAIRO. 
A  great  institution  that  one  learns  to 
appreciate  is  the  kairo,  or  Japanese  hand- 
stove,  a  little  tin  or  copper  box  covered 
with  gay-patterned  cotton  cloth,  and 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  purse.  It 
is  an  innocent-looking  thing,  but  glows 
with  a  steady  heat  that  does  not  waver, 
and  stops  just  short  of  burning  or  scorch- 
ing. The  hidden  fire  is  supplied  by 
means  of  a  stick  of  fine  charcoal  incased 
in  paper,  that  when  lighted  at  one  end 
burns  a  steady  glow  for  four  or  five 
hours,  leaving  behind  a  soft  white  ash. 
It  is  said  that  this  pulverized  charcoal  is 
made  from  bamboo  and  persimmon 
leaves,  but  if  so  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  charred  more  for  economy's  sake 
than  for  any  special  qualities  they  pos- 
sess. The  kairo  is  centuries  old  in  Japan, 
but  a  great  improvement  upon  rubber 
bags  and  hot-water  bottles  of  Western 
people.     With  a  kairo  in  the  pocket  or 


in  the  hand  one  can  brave  the  coldest 
ride,  and  for  ailments  there  is  nothing 
like  it.  Foreign  physicians  use  the 
kairo  with  all  hot  applications,  keeping 
poultices  steaming  for  hours  at  a  time, 
binding  kairos  on  the  head  and  neck  of 
neuralgic  patients,  and  on  the  chests  of 
those  afflicted  with  colds. 

In  traveling,  the  kairo  is  the  comfort 
of  life,  a  match  being  all  that  is  required 
to  start  the  tropical  glow  for  one's 
fingers;  and  when  wrapped  up  in  a  rug 
with  kairos  properly  distributed  about, 
one  can  remain  on  deck  in  the  coldest 
weather.  When  the  deathly  agony  and 
misery  of  sea-sickness  assails  you,  the 
kairo  is  better  than  all  the  bromides  and 
powders  compounded,  the  little  fire-box 
remaining  at  its  post  when  nothing  else 
can  be  kept  on  the  stomach.  In  damp 
and  mildewy  seasons  and  places  the 
shrewd  housewives  scatter  kairos  in  the 
beds,  the  trunks  and  the  linen  closets, 
as  with  one  stick  of  carbon  the  little 
stove  keeps  up  its  gentle  heat  for  more 
than  four  hours;  and  by  putting  in  two 
pieces  it  burns  for  six  and  eight  hours. 
The  little  box  of  perforated  tin  or  cop- 
per, with  its  calico  covering  and  sliding 
top,  costs  from  three  cents  to  ten  cents, 
and  the  carbons  that  come  in  a  paper 
like  fire-crackers,  are  only  one  cent  for 
ten.  The  Japanese  carry  a  kairo  in  their 
long  sleeves,  where  they  can  hold  it  in 
their  hands  or  slip  it  in  their  broad  gir- 
dles, where  the  warmth  will  spread  and 
generally  cheer  them  the  most.  Why 
the  exporters  have  never  taken  up  the 
kairo  with  enthusiasm  is  a  mystery. 
Next  after  tea  the  kairo  is  the  greatest 
blessing  Japan  can  give  to  the  world. 


A  good  life,  where  sin  is  resisted  and 
virtue  cultivated,  where  wisdom  is  stored 
up  andf  oily  banished, where  benevolence 
and  love  reign,  and  malice  and  hatred 
are  driven  away,  is  the  foundation  of  a 
valuable  old  age.  Bodily  strength  may 
decline,  but  the  purity,  the  wisdom,  the 
experience  will  remain  to  benefit  society 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  that  can  flow 
from  no  zeal  of  youth  nor  energy  of 
middle  life. 
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"Thou  fool,  that  shall  say,  a  Bible,  we  have 
got  a  Bible,  and  we  need  no  more  Bible.  *  * 
Know  ye  not  that  there  are  more  nations  than 
one?  Know  ye  not  that  I,  the  Lord  your  God, 
have  created  all  men,  and  that  I  remember  those 
who  are  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea;  and  that  I 
rule  in  the  heavens  above,  and  in  the  earth 
beneath;  and  I  brin?  forth  my  word  unto  the 
children  of  men,  yea,  even  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth?  Wherefore  murmur  ye,  because 
that  ye  shall  receive  more  of  my  word?  Know 
ye  not  that  the  testimony  of  two  nations  is  a 
witness  unto  you  that  I  am  God,  that  I  remem- 
ber one  nation  like  unto  another.  Wherefore, 
I  speak  the  same  words  unto  one  nation  like 
unto  another.  And  when  the  two  nations  shall 
run  together,  the  testimony  of  the  two  nations 
shall  run  together  also.  *  *  •  *  Wherefore, 
because  that  ye  have  a  Bible,  ye  need  not  sup- 
pose that  it  contains  all  my  words;  neither  need 
ye  suppose  that  I  nave  not  caused  more  to  be 
written." —  Word  of  the  Lord  to  the  Gentiles. 
(II  Nephi,  xxix  chap.) 

Another  belief  nearly  universal  among 
Christians,  and  one  equally  as  absurd  as 
that  considered  in  our  last  chapter,  is 
that  the  Bible  contains  all  the  revelations 
God  has  ever  given  to  man.  One  way 
ef  refuting  this  prevailing  error  would 
be  to  refer  to  the  Bible  itself,  in  which 
there  are  a  number  of  references  to  rev- 
elations and  scriptures  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  that  compilation  of  sacred 
books.  For  instance,  of  certain  wicked 
characters  Jude  says: 

"And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from  Adam, 
prophesied  of  these,  saying,  Behold  the  Lord 
cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  His  Saints,  to 
execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince  all 
that  are  ungodly  among  them  of  all  their  un- 
godly deeds,  which  they  have  ungodly  com- 
mitted, and  of  all  their  hard  speeches  which 
ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  him." — 
Jude  14,  15. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Jude  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  the  writings  of 
Enoch — some  of  his  prophecies  relating 
to  the  glorious  coming  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  judgments  connected  with  that 
event.     But  this  is  the  only  reference  in 

the  whole  Bible  to  the  writings  of  Enoch, 
10* 


nor  is  there  any  way  of  accounting  for 
this  quotation  from  them  by  St.  Jude. 
Even  the  tradition  of  the  Catholic  Church 
— held  by  them  to  be  the  unwritten  word 
of  God — cannot  account  for  it.  "She 
(meaning  the  Roman  Catholic  Church) 
does  not  dictate  an  exposition  of  the 
whole  Bible,  because  she  has  no  tradition 
concerning  a  very  great  portion  of  it,  as 
for  example  the  prophecy  of  Enoch, 
quoted  by  Jude"  (End  of  Religious  Con- 
troversy, p.  169).  And  yet,  that  such 
sacred  writings  as  the  prophecies  of 
Enoch  existed,  who  can  doubt? 

We  give  another  example: 

"And  the  Scriptures,  foreseeing  that  God 
would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith  .preached 
before  the  Gospel  unto  Abraham,  saying,  In 
thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed." — Gal.  Hi,  8. 

From  this  it  is  evident  there  were 
Scriptures  in  the  days  of  Abraham — per- 
haps those  written  by  Enoch — and  from 
them  Abraham  learned  something  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  God  would  justify 
the  heathen  through  faith.  Yet  Lord 
Bacon  calls  Moses  "God's first  Pen, "and 
the  idea  is  generally  accepted.  Still 
here  we  have  prophecies  alluded  to  and 
scriptures  spoken  of  which  teach  the 
Gospel  to  people  ages  before  Moses  was 
born,  and  predict  the  glorious  coming  of 
the  Lord  and  the  judgments  that  should 
attend  it.  What  light,  what  intelligence 
these  ancient  Scriptures  might  impart  to 
us  if  we  only  had  them  spread  out  be- 
fore us!  How  many  things  that  are  now 
dark  and  inexplicable  in  the  Scriptures 
we  have  might  be  made  clear!  But  we 
have  them  not.  They  are  lost  to  us,  to- 
gether with  many  other  Scriptures  of  a 
later  date. 

To  refer  to  Jude  again: 

"Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence  to  write 
unto  you  of  the  common  salvation,  it  was  need- 
ful for  me  to  write  unto  you,  and  exhort  you 
that  ye  should  earnestly  contend  for  the  faith 
which  was  once  delivered  to  the  Saints." — 
Jude  j. 

Here  is  a  distinct,  positive  reference 
to  a  former  work  written  by  Jude  upon 
the  important  subject  of  "The  Common 
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Salvation,"  yet  in  the  collection  of  sacred 
books — the  Bible — we  have  but  this  one 
short  epistle  out  of  the  writings  of  Jude. 

We  have  but  one  epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians;  yet  in  that  one  we  have  a 
reference  to  one  that  he  had  before 
written  to  them,  and  which  contained  a 
revelation  to  Paul  concerning  the  Gos- 
pel going  to  the  Gentiles: 

"If  ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
grace  of  God  which  is  given  me  to  you-ward: 
how  that  by  revelation  he  made  known  unto  me 
the  mystery  (as  I  wrote  afore  in  few  words, 
whereby,  when  ye  read,  ye  may  understand  my 
knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  Christ);  *  *  * 
that  the  Gentiles  .should  be  fellow-heirs,  *  * 
*  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Christ  by  the 
Gospel." — Eph.  Hi,  2-6. 

So  we  might  continue  until  we  re- 
ferred to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  books 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible  and  referred  to  as 
sacred,  but  of  which  the  world  has  no 
knowledge.  These  facts  of  themselves 
prove  beyond  the  power  of  all  contra- 
diction that  the  Bible  does  not  contain 
all  that  God  has  revealed.  But  there  are 
other  phases  of  the  question  I  am  more 
particularly  desirous  of  discussing. 

When  on  Mars  Hill  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens,  the  Apostle  Paul  said: 

"God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things 
therein,  *  *  *  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times 
before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habi- 
tation, that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply 
they  might  feel  after  him,  and  find  him,  though 
he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us." — Acts  xvii, 
24-27. 

From  this  passage  we  learn  the  follow- 
ing facts:  (1)  the  fatherhood  of  God;  (2) 
the  brotherhood  of  man;  (3)  the  right  of 
all  races  of  men  to  seek  the  Lord;  (4) 
and  a  very  strong  intimation  that  if  they 
do  so  they  will  find  Him — for  He  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  them.  Yet  with 
these  facts  before  them,  Christians  will 
maintain  that  all  the  revelations  that  God 
has  ever  given  are  contained  in  the 
Bible.  What  a  narrow,  contracted  view 
of  God's  hand-dealings  with  His  chil- 
dren in  respect  to  giving  revelation  is 
this!  How  partial  does  it  make  Him 
appear,  of  whom  it  is  so  often  and  with 
such  emphasis  said  that  He  is  no  re- 


specter   of   persons!     Let    us    examine 
these  thoughts  more  closely. 

It  is  not  yet  four  hundred  years  since 
the  continent  of  America  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus.  When  that  con- 
tinent was  discovered,  it  was  not  unin- 
habited. On  the  contrary,  it  was  thickly 
populated.  And  while  it  is  true  that  for 
the  most  part  the  inhabitants  were  sav- 
ages, still  there  were  some  semi-civilized 
people  among  them,  living  in  cities  and 
towns,  cultivating  the  soil,  engaging  in 
manufacturing  industries,  and  living 
under  a  system  of  government  more  or 
less  regular  and  stable.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  when  found  by  the  Europeans. 

Throughout  the  land  of  America, from 
the  north  to  the  south,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  but  more  especially  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  were  evidences  of  a 
higher  civilization  having  existed  than 
that  found  among  the  inhabitants  of 
America  at  the  advent  of  the  Europeans 
among  them.  .The  evidences  all  go  to 
show  that  an  ancient  civilization  of  a  very 
high  order  had  met  with  revolutions  and 
disaster  which  had  proven  too  much  for 
the  strength  of  its  texture,  and  it  had 
gone  to  pieces.  Whatever  of  civiliza- 
tion the  Europeans  found  among  the 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  was  merely  the 
half  resurrected  fragments  of  that  grand- 
er civilization  which  had  preceded  it, 
the  evidences  of  which  exist  throughout 
the  land, and  the  splendor  of  which  lived 
in  the  traditions  of  the  people.  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  quote  authority  to  sus- 
tain these  views.  Indeed  I  believe 
among  the  informed  they  are  universally 
conceded.  The  explorations  of  Carth- 
wood  and  Stephens  and  Humboldt  sus- 
tain them,  the  works  of  Wilson  and 
Prescott,  and  lastly  a  more  elaborate 
work — Bancroft's  Native  Races —  con- 
firms them. 

Who  were  these  people  inhabiting 
America?  Who  were  those  ancient  in- 
habitants whose  cities,  judging  from*  the 
ruins  still  existing,  equaled  in  splendor 
and  greatness,  the  cities  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  Ninevah  and  Babylon,  and 
whose  empires  rivaled  in  power  and  ex- 
tent ancient  Egypt,  Persia  and  Macedon 
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— for,  as  Marcus  Wilson  says,  of  these 
cities  and  empires  of  the  east,  the  plains 
of  Asia  exhibit  fewer  signs  of  their  hav- 
ing existed  than  is  to  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica, to  testify  to  the  grandeur  and  extent 
of  the  cities  and  empires  which  at  one 
time,  perhaps  coeval  with  the  cities  and 
nations  of  the  east,  referred  to,  must 
have  flourished  there. 

But  who  were  they,  and  whence  their 
civilization?  However  various  and  un- 
satisfactory the  answers  given  by  the 
learned  to  that  question  may  be,  of  one 
thing  we  may  be  certain,  and  I  think 
there  can  be  no  variation  of  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  that  is  they  form  a  part 
of  the  same  great  race  as  ourselves — 
children  are  they  of  the  self  same  God — 
since  "God  *  *  *  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  decreed 
the  time  before  appointed  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitation."  Yet  see  how 
partial  and  unjust  this  idea  that  the  Bible 
contains  all  the  revelations  of  heaven  to 
man  makes  our  God!  Here  are  two 
vast  continents,  peopled  by  the  children 
of  the  same  Father,  but  separated  by 
two  mighty  oceans,  with  no  means  of 
communicating  with  each  other  for  many 
centuries.  The  population  of  these  two 
continents  have  equal  claims  upon  their 
common  Father,  for  if  there  is  one  truth 
made  more  emphatic  in  Holy  Writ  than 
another,  it  is  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  "but  in  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  Him,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
is  accepted  with  Him:"  and  as  we  have 
before  seen,  God  hath  not  only  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  but  has 
also  given  them  the  privilege  of  seeking 
for  and  finding  Him. 

Yet  with  these  facts  and  principles 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  before  us, 
Christian  sects  ask  us  to  believe  that 
God  sent  prophets  and  holy  men  to 
teach  and  instruct  His  children  on  the 
eastern  continent;  that  He  revealed  to 
them  something  of  His  own  character 
and  attributes;  that  by  revelation  direct 
from  heaven,  accompanied  by  demon- 
strations of  His  own  marvelous  power, 
He  made  known  to  them  something  of 
the  object  of  their  creation,   and  gave 


them  the  hope  of  eternal  life;  that  in  the 
meridian  of  time  He  sent  His  Only  Be- 
gotten Son  among  them,  in  order  that 
life  and  immortality  might  be  more 
clearly  brought  to  light;  that  the  match- 
less Son  of  God  by  example  as  well  as 
by  precept  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  continent  the  way  of  life — the 
divine  will — taught  them  the  Gospel — 
organized  a  Church  to  perpetuate  His 
doctrines  —  commissioned  apostles  and 
others  to  carry  on  the  glorious  work  of 
salvation  —  and  thus  by  a  continuous 
stream  of  revelation  made  ample  pro- 
visions for  carrying  the  Gospel  through- 
out Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  for  His 
Church  was  organized  and  established 
where  these  natural  divisions  of  the  con- 
tinent centre. 

Yet,  while  the  Lord  made  all  these 
efforts  for  the  instruction  and  salvation 
of  His  children  in  the  east,  this  idea 
that  the  Bible  contains  all  the  revelations 
that  God  has  ever  given,  compels  us  to 
believe  that  He  altogether  neglected  His 
children  on  the  western  continent.  No 
prophet  was  sent  to  them  with  a  mes- 
sage to  explain  the  mystery  of  exist- 
ence, to  let  them  know  whence  their 
origin,  the  object  of  their  creation,  or 
bid  them  indulge  in  the  pleasing  hope 
of  immortality.  No  angel  from  the 
bright  worlds  on  high  came  to  reveal  the 
splendor  of  heaven,  or  show  the  path 
which  leads  to  endless  bliss;  no  messen- 
ger came  bounding  from  the  wilderness 
to  them  crying  repentance,  and  making 
the  glorious  announcement  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  was  at  hand:  no  Messiah 
of  gentle  mein  and  sweetest  disposition 
taught  them  the  mystery  of  the  divine 
love  which  works  out  man's  redemption, 
healed  their  sick,  raised  their  dead,  or 
even  so  much  as  blessed  their  children. 
No,  according  to  the  Christian  theory  of 
the  extent  of  revelation,  God  neglected 
them  entirely — left  them  to  perish  in 
darkness  and  ignorance  and  unbelief; 
unknowing  and  unknown!  Out  upon  all 
such  narrow  and  contracted,  not  to  say 
bigoted  views  of  the  hand  dealings  of 
God  with  His  children!  They  are  a 
travesty  on  His  mercy  and  justice,  a  base 
libel  on  His  character. 
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IV. 
"Mythology  is  a  muddy,  troubled  pool;  which 
like  a  mirror  shattered  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, reflects  while   it   distorts  into   fantastic 
shapes  the  objects  on  its  banks." 

Notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of 
the  mythology  of  heathen  nations  is  ab- 
surd and  unreliable,  lacking  both  con- 
sistency and  order,  still,  mixed  up  with 
the  rubbish  of  human  invention  and 
childish  fable,  there  are  many  great 
truths  to  be  found  therein.  They  may 
at  times  be  difficult  to  trace,  but  their 
existence  is  none  the  less  real.  And  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  reflected  in  said 
mythologies  the  principal  incidents  of 
Bible  cosmogony  and  history,  and  like- 
wise more  or  less  distinct  traces  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

Indeed  some  unbelievers  in  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Bible  have  considered  the 
coincidences  between  Christian  theology 
and  heathen  mythology  so  marked  as  to 
put  forth  the  theory  that  the  Christian 
scheme  of  man's  redemption,  as  brought 
about  by  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  has  been  known  from  the  earliest 
ages;  and  instead  of  the  Gospel  being 
derived  from  heathen  mythology,  it  will 
be  found,  on  more  careful  investigation, 
that  it  was  from  the  Gospel  as  under- 
stood by  the  patriarchs  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  in  the  days  of  Noah,  that 
mythology  obtained  those  ideas  which, 
though  distorted  beyond  measure,  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel. 

The  mythology  and  traditions  of  no 
other  nation  are  so  rich  in  these  analo- 
gies to  Bible  cosmogony,  historical  inci- 
dents and  Gospel  scheme  of  redemption, 
as  Peru  and  Mexico.  So  distinct  and 
clearly  defined  are  these  analogies,  that 
the  Catholic  priest  who  accompanied 
Cortez  in  his  expedition  to  Mexico, 
looked  upon  the  whole  as  the  delusion 
of  the  Devil,  who  counterfeited  the  rites 
of  Christianity,  and  the  traditions  of  the 
chosen  people  (the  Jews),  that  he  might 
allure  his  wretched  victims  to  their  own 
destruction.* 

Humboldt  says: 

"The  cosmogony  of  the  Mexicans;  their  tra- 

*Prescott,  Con.  of  Mex. — Appendix,  p.  465. 


ditions  of  the  mother  of  mankind,  fallen  from 
her  state  of  happiness  and  innocence;  the  idea 
of  a  great  inundation,  in  which  a  single  family 
escaped  on  a  raft;  the  history  of  a  pyramidical 
edifice  raised  by  the  pride  of  men,  and  destroyed 
by  the  anger  of  the  Gods;  the  ceremonies  of 
absolution  practiced  at  the  birth  of  children; 
those  idols  made  with  the  flour  of  kneaded 
maize,  and  distributed  in  morsels  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  temples;  the  confession  of 
sins  made  by  the  penitents;  those  religious  asso- 
ciations, similar  to  our  convents,  of  men  and 
women;  the  universal  belief,  that  white  men 
with  long  beards  and  sanctity  of  manners  had 
changed  the  religion  and  political  systems  of 
nations; — all  these  circumstances  had  led  the 
priests  who  had  accompanied  the  Spanish  army 
[into  Mexico]  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  [under 
Cortez]  to  the  belief,  that  at  some  very  distant 
epoch  Christianity  had  been  preached  in  the 
new  continent.  Some  learned  Mexicans  have 
imagined  that  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas  was  the 
mysterious  personage,  high  priest  of  Tula  whom 
the  Cholulans  acknowledged  under  the  name  of 
Quet-zel-coatl." — Travels  in  America,  vol.  1 ,  p 
196-7. 

Having  adduced  the  high  authority  of 
Humboldt  respecting  the  existence  of 
these  remarkable  coincidences  between 
Mexican  mythology  and  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  Bible  history,  I  think  it  best  to 
give  some  few  statements  in  which  those 
analogies  are  pointed  out  by  another 
high  authority — W.  H.  Prescott,  the 
author  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  and 
of  Peru.     He  says: 

"Another  point  of  coincidence  is  found  in  the 
goddess  Cioacoatl  'our  lady  and  mother;'  'the 
first  Goddess  who  brought  forth;'  'who  be- 
queathed the  sufferings  of  child-birth  to  women, 
as  the  tribute  of  death;'  'by  whom  sin  came  into 
the  world.'  Such  was  the  remarkable  language 
applied  by  the  Aztecs  to  this  venerated  deity. 
She  was  usually  represented  with  a  serpent  near 
her;  and  her  name  signified  the  'serpent  woman.' 
In  this  we  find  much  to  remind  us  of  the  mother 
of  the  human  family,  the  Eve  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Syrian  nations." — Conquest  of  Mexico, 
{Appendix)  p.  464. 

"No  tradition  has  been  more  widely  spread 
among  nations  than  that  of  a  deluge.  *  *  * 
It  was  the  received  notion  under  some  form  or 
other,  of  the  most  civilized  people  in  the  Old 
World,  and  of  the  barbarians  of  the  New.  The 
Aztecs  combined  with  this  some  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  a  more  arbitrary  character,  re- 
sembling   the    accounts    of   the    east.       They 
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believed  that  two  persons  survived  the  Deluge, 
a  man  named  Coxcox  and  his  wife.  Their 
heads  are  represented  in  ancient  painting,  to- 
gether with  a  boat  floating  on  the  waters  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  A  dove  is  also  depicted, 
with  a  hieroglyphical  emblem  of  language  in  his 
mouth,  which  he  is  distributing  to  the  children 
of  Coxcox,  who  were  born  dumb.  The 
neighboring  people  of  Michoacan,  inhabiting 
the  same  high  plains  of  the  Andes,  had  a  still 
further  tradition,  that  the  boat  in  which  Tegpi, 
their  Noah,  escaped,  was  filled  with  various 
kinds  of  animals  and  birds.  After  some  time,  a 
vulture  was  sent  out  from  it,  but  remained 
feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  giants  which 
had  been  left  on  the  earth  as  the  waters  sub- 
sided; The  little  humming  bird,  huitzitzilin, 
was  then  sent  forth,  and  returned  with  a  twig  in 
his  mouth.  The  coincidence  of  both  these 
accounts  with  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  nar- 
ratives is  obvious." — Ibid,  p.  463-4. 

"On  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital 
(Mexico),  not  far  from  the  modern  city  of 
Pueblo,  stands  the  venerable  relic  *  *  * 
called  the  temple  of  Cholula.     *      *  The 

popular  tradition  of  the  natives  is,  that  it  was 
erected  by  a  family  of  giants,  who  had  escaped 
the  great  inundation,  and  designed  to  raise  the 
building  to  the  clouds;  but  the  Gods  offended 
with  their  presumption,  sent  fires  from  heaven 
on  the  pyramid,  and  so  compelled  them  to 
abandon  the  attempt.  The  partial  coincidence 
of  this  legend  with  the  Hebrew  account  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  received  also  by  other  nations 
of  the  East,  cannot  be  denied." — Ibid,  p.  464. 

"But  none  of  the  deities  of  the  country  sug- 
gested such  astonishing  analogies  with  Scripture 
as  Quetzalcoatl.  *  *  *  He  was  the  white 
man,  wearing  a  long  beard,  who  came  from  the 
east;  and  who,  after  presiding  over  the  golden 
age  of  Anahuac,  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as 
he  had  come,  on  the  great  Atlantic  ocean.  As 
he  promised  to  return  at  some  future  day,  his 
reappearance  was  looked  for  with  confidence  by 
each  succeeding  generation.  There  is  little  in 
these  circumstances  to  remind  one  of  Christian- 
ity. But  the  curious  antiquaries  of  Mexico 
found  out,  that  to  this  God  were  to  be  referred 
the  institution  of  ecclesiastical  communities, 
reminding  one  of  the  monastic  societies  of  the 
Old  World;  that  of  the  rite  of  confession  and 
penance;  and  the  knowledge  even  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation!  One 
party,  with  pious  industry,  accumulated  proofs 
to  establish  his  identity  with  the  Apostle  St. 
Thomas;  while  another  with  less  scrupulous 
faith  saw,  in  his  anticipated  advent  to  regenerate 
the  nation,  the  type  demi-veiled  of  the  Messiah!" 


This  mysterious  personage,  Quetza- 
coatl,  was  said  to  ha\e  been  tall  in 
stature,  with  a  white  skin,  long  dark 
hair  and  a  flowing  beard.  The  Mexicans 
looked  confidently  forward  to  the  return 
of  this  person,  this  kind  deity,  and  it 
was  that  tradition,  deeply  imbedded  in 
their  hearts,  that  made  it  possible  for 
the  Spanish  under  Cortez  to  succeed  in 
their  remarkable  but  disgraceful  con- 
quest of  that  country,  for  the  Mexicans 
thought  they  recognized  in  Cortez  and 
his  followers  the  descendants  of  Quetzal- 
coatl. "We  know  by  our  books,"  said 
the  Emperor  Montezuma  in  the  first  in- 
terview he  held  with  Cortez,  "that  my- 
self and  those  who  inhabit  this  country 
are  not  natives,  but  strangers  who  came 
from  a  great  distance.  We  know,  also, 
that  the  chief  who  led  our  ancestors 
hither  returned,  for  a  certain  time,  to  his 
primitive  country,  and  thence  came  back 
to  seek  those  who  were  here  established, 
who  after  awhile  returned  again,  alone. 
We  also  believed  that  his  descendants 
would  one  day  come  to  take  possession 
of  this  country.  Since  you  arrive  from 
that  region  where  the  Sun  rises,  I  cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  king  who  sends  you 
is  our  natural  master." 

The  surprise  of  the  Catholic  priests 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  Cor- 
tez was  unbounded  when  everywhere 
they  met  with  rites  and  ceremonies  and 
symbols  that  reminded  them  of  their 
own  faith.  The  author  we  have  already 
quoted  so  liberally  says  on  this  point: 

"They  could  not  suppress  their  wonder,  as 
they  beheld  the  cross,  the  sacred  emblem  of 
their  own  faith,  raised  as  an  object  of  worship 
in  the  temples  of  Anahuac.  Tney  met  with  it 
in  various  places;  and  an  image  of  a  cross  may 
be  seen  at  this  day,  sculptured  in  bas-relief  on 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  Palenque, 
while  a  figure  bearing  some  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  child  is  held  up  to  it,  as  if  in  adoration. 
Their  surprise  was  heightened,  when  they  wit- 
nessed a  religious  rite  which  reminded  them  of 
the  Christian  communion.  On  these  occasions, 
an  image  of  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Aztecs 
was  made  on  flour  of  maize  mixed  with  blood, 
and,  after  consecration  by  the  priests,  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  people,  who,  as  they  ate  it, 
'showed  signs  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  de- 
claring  it  was   the   flesh  of  the  deity.'     How 
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could  the  Roman  Catholic  fail  to  recognize  the 
awful  ceremony  of,  the  Eucharist?  *  *  * 
With  the  same  feelings  they  witnessed  another 
ceremony,  that  of  the  Aztec  baptism.  •  *  * 
The  Jewish  and  Christian  schemes  were 
strangely  mingled  together,  and  the  brains  of 
the  good  fathers  were  still  further  bewildered  by 
the  mixture  of  heathenish  abominations,  which 
were  so  closely  intertwined  with  the  most  ortho- 
dox observances.  In  their  perplexity  they 
looked  on  the  whole  as  the  delusion  of  the 
Devil,  who  counterfeited  the  rites  of  Christianity 
and  the  traditions  of  the  chosen  people,  that  he 
might  allure  his  wretched  victims  to  their  own 
destruction." — Con.  of  Mex.,  Appendix,  p.  465. 

I  shall  trouble  you  with  but  two  more 
quotations.  They  are  significant  in  view 
of  what  I  shall  have  to  state  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  and  for  this  reason  your 
attention  is  especially  called  to  them: 

"In  contemplating  the  religious  system  of  the 
Aztecs,  one  is  struck  with  its  apparent  incon- 
gruity, as  if  some  portion  of  it  had  emanated 
from  a  comparatively  refined  people,  open  to 
gentle  influences,  while  the  rest  breathes  a 
spirit  of  unmitigated  ferocity.  It  naturally 
suggests  the  idea  of  two  distinct  sources,  and 
authorizes  the  belief  that  the  Aztecs  had  in- 
herited from  their  predecessors  a  milder  faith, 
on  which  was  afterwards  engrafted  their  own 
mythology.  Tne  latter  soon  became  dominant 
and  gave  its  dark  coloring  to  the  creeds  of  the 
conquered  nations — which  the  Mexicans,  like 
the  Romans,  seem  willingly  to  have  incorpo- 
rated into  their  own — until  the  same  funereal 
superstition  settled  over  the  furtherest  borders 
of  Anahuac." — Con.  of  Mex.,  lib.  1,  p.  18. 


The  other  is  in  relation  to  their  ideas 
respecting  the  future  state  of  man;  and 
with  it  I  close  this  chapter: 

"They  imagined  three  separate  states  of  ex- 
istence in  the  future  life.  The  wicked,  com- 
prehending the  greater  part  of  mankind,  were 
to  expiate  their  sins  in  a  place  of  everlasting 
darkness.  Another  class,  with  no  other  merit 
than  that  of  having  died  of  certain  diseasesi 
capriciously  selected,  were  to  enjoy  a  negative 
existence  of  indolent  contentment.  The  highest 
place  was  reserved,  as  in  most  warlike  nations, 
for  the  heroes  who  fell  in  battle,  ur  in  sacrifice. 
They  passed  at  once  into  the  presence  ol  the 
sun,  whom  they  accompanied  with  songs  and 
choral  dances  in  his  blight  progress  through  the 
heavens.         *  *  *  Such    was  the 

heaven  of  the  Aztecs;  more  refined  in  its  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  more  polished  pagan, 
whose  elysium  reflected  only  the  martial  sports 
or  sensual  gratifications  of  this  life.  In  the 
destiny  they  assigned  to  the  wicked  we  discern 
similar  traces  of  refinement;  since  the  absence 
of  all  physical  torture  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  schemes  of  suffering  so  ingeniously  de- 
vised by  the  fancies  of  the  most  enlightened 
nations.  In  all  this,  so  contrary  to  the  natural 
suggestions  of  the  ferocious  Aztec,  we  see  the 
evidences  of  a  higher  civilization  inherited  from 
their  predecessors  in  the  land. —  ton.  of  Mex., 
lib.  i,  p.  20." 

B.  H.  Roberts. 


The  superiority  of  man  to  nature:  Na- 
ture needs  an  immense  number  of  quills 
to  make  a  goose  with,  but  a  man  can 
make  a  goose  of  himself  with  one. 
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Now  that  the  value  of  the  drama  as 
an  educational  factor  is  becoming  so 
widely  recognized,  a  paper  which  merely 
professes  to  treat  of  it  in  one  of  its  hum- 
bler phases  may  yet  be  held  entitled  to 
some  moderate  amount  of  consideration. 

And  however  this  may  be,  there  are 
readers,  it  is  hoped,  who  take  a  suffi- 
cient interest  in  humanity  to  render  them 
not  unwilling  to  read  an  account  of  the 
kind  of  entertainment  which  finds  favor 
with  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighborhood 
more  populous  than  select. 

Such  entertainment  is  provided  by  an 


establishment  which  is  probably  un- 
known to  most  London  theatre-goers 
beyond  its  immediate  vicinity,  a  squalid 
region  of  dingy  streets  abounding  in 
fried-fish  shops,  small  coffee-houses, 
pawnbrokers;  and  second-hand  dealers 
of  every  description — an  unlovely  region, 
where  there  is  little  to  delight  any  one 
of  the  senses. 

Still  it  is  not  quite  so  destitute  as  cer- 
tain districts  in  the  far  East;  it  has  a  the- 
atre of  its  own,  a  large  and  simply  deco- 
rated house,  where  the  prices  are  by  no 
means  prohibitive — a  stall  costs  but  one 
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shilling,  and  evening  dress  is  not  insisted 
on.  It  is  true  that,  in  deference  to  aris- 
tocratic tastes,  lemonade  and  jam  puffs 
only  are  handed  round  there  during  the 
entr'actes,  but  this  is  a  mere  form,  the 
local  preference  being  in  favor  of  shrimps, 
which  the  occupant  brings  with  him  in  a 
paper  box. 

The  audience,  except  in  the  boxes,  is 
a  tolerably  numerous  one;  in  the  stalls 
are  a  sprinkling  of  local  shopkeepers, 
old  ladies  not  unconnected  with  the  char- 
ring and  mangling  interests,  a  pair  or  so 
of  sheepish  lovers,  and  one  or  two  mid- 
dle-aged men,  who  sit  and  gaze  with  a 
stolid  contentment.  In  the  pit,  dress 
circle,  and  gallery  there  are  a  good  many 
youths,  boys  and  girls,  and  homely  fami- 
ly parties  carrying  their  refreshments  in 
baskets.  Enthusiasm  is  expressed  by 
shrill  and  sustained  whistles,  and  -ap- 
plause is  constant  throughout  the  per- 
formance. It  is  not  exactly  a  desting- 
uished  audience,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  find  a  more  indulgent  one.  To 
West  End  managers,  on  first  nights,  it 
would  be  simply  invaluable. 

In  the  matter  of  villains,  indeed,  the 
auditors  are  almost  too  easily  satisfied; 
for  a  feebler  order  of  malefactor,  when 
the  time  for  action  arrives,  could  hardly 
be  found  than  the  miscreants  who  curdle 
their  blood.  Stout  are  they  and  hoarse, 
but  amazingly  indiscreet:  they  will  set 
out  on  lawless  enterprises  and  leave  their 
weapons  at  home, though  on  the  rare  oc- 
casions when  they  bring  a  fire-arm  they 
prove  themselves  the  kind  of  marksmen 
that  would  enrich  a  shooting  gallery  be- 
yond the  dream  of  avarice. 

Neither  the  hero  nor  the  heroine,  as  a 
rule,  engages  the  warmest  sympathies  of 
the  house,  possibly  because,  while  the 
latter  is  seldom  comely  or  audible,  the 
former  delivers  his  spirited  and  unim- 
peachable sentiments  with  a  somewhat 
bleating,  not  to  say  broken-winded,  ut- 
terance. He  will  say  that  he  has  no 
desire  to  shed  human  blood,  but  rather 
than  see  his  wife  and  child  torn  from  his 
side  he  would  even  plunge  into  homicide, 
with  an  air  of  trying  to  recollect  a  remark 
that  has  struck  him,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
full  effect  of  his  words.    And  the  heroine 


declares  that  she  will  stab  herself  to  the 
heart  sooner  than  listen  to  the  wicked 
baronet's  base  proposals,  in  the  tone  of 
a  lady  who  admits  that,  on  the  whole, 
she  likes  a  quadrille  better  than  a  waltz. 

The  real  hero  is  the  comic  cool  friend 
who  turns  up  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
baffles  all  evil  designs  by  some  simple 
expedient,  when  the  whole  audience 
shout  themselves  hoarse  with  delight, 
and  roar  at  the  readiness  of  his  extreme- 
ly primitive  repartee.  Next  to  him  in 
popularity  come  the  male  and  female 
low  comedian  servants,  the  former  in  an 
impossible  livery  and  a  cockaded  hat, 
who  make  fun — such  dreary  fun! — before 
a  front  scene  while  an  elaborate  "set"  is 
being  hammered  together  behind. 

As  for  the  set  scenes,  to  which  all  this 
is  a  preparation,  they  cannot  be  accused 
of  over-realism.  I  have  seen  a  market- 
place in  Lisbon  which  was  compounded 
of  a  scene  in  Cairo  and  a  view  of  Covent 
Garden;  pillars  and  curtains  have  an  un- 
accountable habit  of  appearing  in  lonely 
woods;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  keep  the 
sky  out  of  luxurious  interiors  which  are 
sumptuously  furnished  by  a  single  kitch- 
en chair. 

The  stage  management,  too,  leaves 
something  to  be  desired;  at  least  it  can- 
not be  natural  that,  when  the  fugitives 
are  required  to  escape  by  a  rustic  bridge 
across  a  foaming  torrent,  they  should 
calmly  step  over  the  water  and  then  cross 
the  bridge  to  the  side  of  their  baffled 
pursuers;  but  they  always  do.  And  I 
have  seen  light-hearted  revelry  more 
vividly  represented  than  by  the  merry- 
makers forming  in  two  lines  on  either 
side  of  the  stage  and  with  an  air  of  ab- 
sent melancholy  extending  one  arm  to 
indicate  the  abandonment  of  their  gay- 
ety,  as  is  the  practice  here. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
of  the  audience  is  its  insensibility  to 
pathos;  they  do  not  scoff  at  it,  but  it 
clearly  fails  to  affect  them  in  the  least. 

For  instance,  in  a  version  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  see,  the  house  adored  Topsy, 
a  very  stout  person  simply  attired  in  a 
sack,labelled  "this  side  up,"  and  shouted 
when  she  playfully  butted  her  master,  St. 
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Clair,  in  the  ribs,  and  sang  a  ditty — not, 
I  think,  included  in  the  original  text — 
called  "I  am  so  offly  shy";  but  it  only 
bore  with  Uncle  Tom  himself,  and  took 
but  a  mild  interest  in  his  flogging,  per- 
haps because  it  was  performed  off  the 
stage,  and  obviously  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently severe  to  disarrange  his  neat 
toilet. 

And  as  for  little  Eva,  very  nicely 
represented  by  a  precocious  and  squeaky 
young  gentleman  in  a  palpable  flaxen 
wig,  when  that  "angel  child,"  as  the 
characters  called  her,  expired,  with  a 
band  of  real  Jubilee  negroes  and 
negresses  on  chairs  by  the  door  singing, 
no  doubt  a  little  superfluously,  "Tell  me 
where  my  Eva's  gone,"  nobody,  so  to 
speak,  turned  a  hair. 

Yet  little  Eva  "at  her  sports"  with 
Uncle  Tom  was  something  to  remember, 
and  I  never  beheld  a  more  moving  spec- 
S  tacle  in  my  life  than  the  good  old  black 
gentleman  presented  with  a  wreath  of 
paper  flowers  on  his  burnt-corked  head. 

It  would  be  ungrateful  in  the  highest 
degree  if  I  did  not  record  that  I  have 
witnessed  scenes  on  this  stage  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  equal  on  any 
other — scenes  which  will  never  fade  from 
my  memory. 

There  was  that  great  situation,  in  a 
play  called  The  Orange  Girl,  where  the 
virtuous  and  wrongfully  accused  hero 
was  discovered  as  a  convict  working 
with  his  gang  at  Portland.  To  him 
enters  the  wicked  baronet,  who  wears, 
as  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  a  frock-coat, 
a  low  waistcoat,  and  a  tie  which  an 
errand  boy  would  disdain;  he  has  come, 
partly  to  visit  the  governor,  whom  he 
describes  (one  trusts  untruthfully)  as  an 
old  college  chum  of  his,  partly  to  taunt 
the  hero,  whose  conviction  he  has  pro- 
cured by  villainy. 

But  at  the  moment  when  the  hero  is 
almost  stung  to  a  mitigated  annoyance, 
the  inevitable  comic  friend  turns  up  with 
the  proof  of  his  innocence.  "See  here," 
he  says  to  the  governor,  the  warders, 
and  some  mildy  interested  convicts — 
"the  prisoner  was  accused,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  this  man,  of  forging  a  bank-note, 
on   the   back   of    which   his   name   was 


found  engraved.  Well  I  hold  here  a 
letter,  discovered  in  an  old  coat,  refus- 
ing to  commit  the  very  crime  of  which 
he  was  afterward  found  guilty!" 

No  one  can  resist  such  evidence  as 
this:  the  hero  strips  off  his  broad-arrowed 
coat,  and  flings  it  to  the  baffled  baronet, 
with  the  remark  that  he  may  wear  that 
now;  whereupon,  with  the  full  approba- 
tion of  the  governor,  two  warders  seize 
the  detested  villain,  and  march  him  into 
the  jail  without  further  ado,  and  the 
curtain  falls  amidst  frantic  enthusiasm. 

Then  there  was  a  drama  with  spectral 
effects,  where  the  heroine  possessed  a 
guitar  which,  as  one  of  the  comic  ser- 
vants informed  us,  was  an  uncanny 
instrument.  ,Tave  'eard  it,"  he  said, 
in  an  awe-struck  voice,  "a-playin' 
that,  tune  she  was  so  fond  of,  all 
of  itself,  whenever  our  missis  was 
poorly."  The  heroine  has  departed  to 
implore  the  villainous  step-brother  to 
procure  her  an  interview  with  her  father, 
who  has  cast  her  off  for  marrying  the 
hero.  The  husband  is  awaiting  her  re- 
turn in  great  anxiety.  As  he  sits  in  a 
lowly  cottage  interior,  with  his  wife's 
guitar  hanging  on  the  door,  the  stage 
grows  darker  and  darker,  a  thunder- 
storm is  raging  on  the  prompt  side,  and 
all  at  once  he  hears  that  favorite  tune. 
"She  'as  returned!"  he  cries,  but  the 
next  moment  staggers  back.  And  with 
good  reason,  for  that  ghostly  guitar, 
illumined  with  the  unearthly  light  of 
spirits  of  wine,  is  seen  slowly  working 
its  way  up  a  wire  toward  the  roof,  as  it 
performs  the  air  his  wife  had  loved  in 
happier  moments.  As  he  sees  it  he 
falls  lifeless,  with  a  scream,  for  after 
such  a  portent  he  can  no  longer  doubt 
that  his  wife  has  been  foully  murdered; 
and,  as  it  happens,  his  presentiment  is 
but  too  fatally  verified.  At  that  same 
moment  the  wicked  step-brother  has 
thrust  his  rapier  under  the  heroine's  left 
arm. 

When  I  last  visited  this  theatre  a  won- 
derful drama  by  the  title  of  Minnigrey 
was  produced  there,  for  the  first  time, 
with  distinguished  success,  and  though  I 
cannot  say  that  it  surpassed  some  of  its 
predecessors  in  vigor  and  effectiveness 
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it  was  a  striking  piece  of  work  in  its 
way.  It  was  founded  on  "the  most 
popular  novel  ever  written" — so  said  the 
bills — and  a  detailed  account  of  its  plot 
may  be  an  insult  to  the  well-read.  But  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  Minnigrey  is  the 
name  of  the  heroine;  she  is  supposed  to 
be  a  foundling,  but  in  reality  is  the 
daughter  of  an  earl's  eldest  son,  and 
her  noble  grandfather  had  executed, 
"by  permission  of  the  king,"  what  was 
aptly  described  as  a  "peculiar  will," 
devising  his  title  and  estates  to  "the 
child  of  his  eldest  son,  whether  male  or 
female." 

The  earl's  second  son  is  an  abandoned 
villain,  who  is  in  the  secret  of  Minni- 
grey's  birth,  and  wishes  to  secure  the 
title  for  his  own  boy,  the  "Hon.  Capt'in 
'Oward,"  of  the  British  army,  now  with 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  Portugal,  where 
the  Peninsular  war  is  supposed  to  be 
raging. 

Capt'in  'Oward's  father  cannot  claim 
the  estates  and  title  himself,  being  under 
a  cloud,  which  is  visible  in  his  complex- 
ion. So  he  lays  a  plot  to  abduct  Minni- 
grey, carry  her  to  Portugal,  and  marry 
her  to  the  captain,  thereby,  as  he  ex- 
plains, securing  for  him  a  coronet. 

He  lures  her  from  her  guardian  (whose 
countenance  is  not  much  less  dingy  than 
his  own,  being  covered  with  charcoal 
wrinkles  till  it  resembles  a  railway  map), 
and  carries  her  to  Wapping.  But  Minni- 
grey has  a  lover,  a  young  gypsy  known 
as  Gus  Lee,  and  it  is  necessary  to  entrap 
him  too — at  least  in  the  villain's  opinion. 
"For,"  he  observes,  "the  serpent  has  its 
sting,  the  wolf  his  fangs,  and  the  gypsy 
his  suspicions/" — a  remark  which — I  can- 
not imagine  why — was  received  with 
positive  rapture  by  the  gallery. 

So  he  lures  him  to  Wapping  too,  and 
hires  another  villain  to  kidnap  him  on 
board  one  of  his  Majesty's  men-of-war, 
which  is  bound  for  a  yellow-fever  coast. 

Gus  Lee  is  rapped  on  the  head,  and  the 
wicked  captain  orders  his  minions  to 
drag  him  on  the  vessel,  when  the  comic 
friend  in  need  turns  up  opportunely: 
"You  shall  not  take  him  there!"  he  says. 
"I  say  yes,  yes!"  roars  the  captain; 
"see,  here   is   an  order  from  the  com- 


mander!" "And  I  say  no,  no!"  shouts 
the  friend;  "for  here  is  an  order — from 
the  doctor!"  Tableau,  with  the  friend 
making  a  rude  and  ancient  gesture  of 
defiance  at  the  captain  across  the  hero's 
prostrate  body  as  the  curtain  falls,  leav- 
ing the  audience  lashed  to  a  frenzy  of 
excitement. 

In  the  next  act  we  were  in  Portugal 
with  the  British  army,  represented  by 
Colonel  Talbot  (a  stern  but  kind-hearted 
officer,  with  an  expression  as  if  he 
thought  he  perceived  drains),  Capt'in 
'Oward,  and  seven  vague  privates  in 
very  tall  shakos,  and  the  uniform  of  a 
German  band  in  narrow  circumstances. 

Gus  Lee  and  his  friend  are  in  the  regi- 
ment— they  began  in  the  navy, but  that  is 
a  detail — and  Minnigrey  and  the  cloudy- 
faced  uncle  are  there  too.  The  capt'in, 
who  is  fully  worthy  of  his  parent,  insults 
Minnigrey,  and  Gus  cuts  him  down, 
which  brings  us  to  a  second  tableau — 
the  heroine  clinging  to  her  deliverer's 
arm,  and  the  army  behind  raising  their 
shakos  solemnly  as  they  form  a  semi- 
circle round  their  vanquished  captain. 

Then  we  find  Gus  imprisoned  in  a 
kind  of  rabbit-hutch  for  striking  his  su- 
perior officer,  and  kind  Colonel  Talbot 
giving  him  an  "hour's  leave  of  absence" 
from  prison;  the  uncle  hires  the  navy 
captain  (now  disguised,  for  purposes  of 
his  own,  as  a  stout  Spaniard)  to  shoot 
him  through  the  prison  bars;  the  comic 
friend  (he  might  have  spared  himself  the 
trouble)  strikes  up  his  gun  at  the  critical 
moment,  and  the  report  brings  the 
French  army  upon  the  encampment. 
Gus  is  released  indefinitely,  as  the  colo- 
nel, with  some  reason,  says  that  every 
man  is  of  value  in  the  reduced  state  of 
his  forces;  there  is  a  terrific  combat  off 
the  stage  with  heavy  firing,  and  Gus 
comes  on  triumphant,  having  saved  the 
British  standard,  which  the  Colonel 
mounts  a  real  horse  to  wave  as  the  cur- 
tain descends. 

After  this  we  return  to  England,  to  the 
earl's  seat  in  Epping  Forest,  and  Capt'in 
'Oward,  who  has  somehow  succeeded 
to  the  title,  is  denied  admittance  to  his 
ancestors'  gates  by  the  charcoaled  guar- 
dian of  Minnegrey,  and  four  uninterest- 
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ed  haymakers  in  fancy  costume.  An 
old  gypsy  appears,  and  reveals  that  Gus 
Lee,  who  has  gained  a  captain's  com- 
mission, is  the  rightful  heir  and  the  true 
Earl  of  Enswick. 

All  is  not  over  yet,  however,  for  Gus 
has  naturally  to  go  by  night  and  claim 
his  title-deeds  from  the  family  solicitor, 
who  happens  to  be  a  creature  of  the  chief 
villain's.  This  persevering  scoundrel 
gets  the  solicitor  out  of  the  way,  and 
repairs  to  the  office,  provided  with  a 
dagger  and  a  bottle  of  chloroform,  to 
await  the  hero's  arrival.  A  step  is  heard, 
a  young  man  shrouded  in  a  military 
cloak  enters;  and  is  instantly  stabbed  to 
the  heart;  the  navy  captain  appears  next, 
on  general  felonious  principles,  and  the 
superior  villain  seizes  the  opprotunity  to 
denounce  him  as  Gus  Lee's,  or  rather 
the  new  earl's,  murderer. 

Other  characters  come  in  at  this,  and 
amongst  them,  to  both  villains'  horror, 
is  Gus  Lee.  "Whom,  then,  have  I 
murdered?"  gasps  the  unlucky  uncle. 
"Wretch!"  he  is  informed,  "you.  have 
slain  your  own  son/" — a  piece  of  news 
which  apparently  settles  him,  and  de- 
lights and  surprises  this  most  guileless 
of  audiences. 

So  the  play  ends,  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
fair sample  of  its  class,  which  does  not, 
as  will  have  abundantly  appeared,  fur- 


nish a  highly  intellectual  form  of  enter- 
tainment. From  beginning  to  end — and 
it  lasts  over  three  hours — there  has  been 
little  humor,  except  of  the  unconscious 
order,  no  wit,  and  no  truth  to  nature, 
while  such  stagecraft  as  there  has  been 
is  of  the  most  rudimentary  description. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have 
seen  some  performances  on  far  more 
pretentious  stages  which  have  delighted 
their  patrons  with  even  less  reason,  and 
many  whose  influence  was  very  far  from 
being  as  innocent  or  as  healthy. 

For  though  in  this  minor  theatre,  it 
there  has  been  no  refinement,  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  taint  of  coarseness, 
the  audience  has  been  led  to  sympathize 
with  right  and  hate  the  wrong,  in  those 
walls  at  least;  they  have  been  interested, 
amused,  taken  out  of  themselves,  and 
while  it  is  quite  probable  that  they  might 
appreciate  better  fare  if  they  had  the 
chance,  they  could  not  possibly  appre- 
ciate it  more.  And  meanwhile  those 
who  are  not  too  cultivated  to  find  a  cer- 
tain pleasure  in  seeing  the  utterly  ridi- 
culous presented  with  a  naivete  and  un- 
consciousness that  are  almost  touching, 
might  employ  an  evening  to  worse  pur- 
pose than  in  paying  a  visit  to  a  minor 
theatre. — Harpers. 


Reason  requires  culture  to  expand  it. 
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Here  my  friend  the  engineer  bade 
us  farewell,  and  Pete  and  I  were  left  to 
our  own  devices.  To  the  canon  of  the 
Thompson,  under  cliffs  of  banded  rock 
of  graat  height  and  beauty,  we  pushed 
on  all  the  afternoon,  fighting  fatigue; 
The  woods  had  been  cut  for  the  passage 
of  the  railway,  and  a  straight  sided  lane 
opened  through  the  thick  forest  of  the 
hot,  damp  valley,  so  far  that  it  dimin- 
ished to  nothing  in  the  distance.  Thus 
it  was  nightfall  before  we  finally  reached 
Weeksville — a  settlement  of  people  pre- 
paring for  the  advent  of  the  railroad. 
Sawmills    made    the    bright    air  quiver 


from  dawn  to  dark  with  the  human 
screech  of  rending  wood,  turning  out 
bridge-timbers,  ties  and  lumber.  As 
this  was  Saturday  night,  all  the  men 
attached  to  the  mills  came  in  for  a 
frolic.  To  aid  the  festivity,  of  course, 
plenty  of  bad  liquor  was  to  be  had 
under  the  frank  name  of  "nose-paint." 
Half  of  these  brawny  fellows  were 
Frenchmen,  and  in  each  of  the  saloons 
the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  was  to  be 
heard  very  soon  after  supper.  There 
were  no  women  to  dance  with  as  yet,  but 
the  fiddles  set  all  heels  a-rocking,  and 
man  after  man  jumped  into  the  middle 
of  the  floor  and  jigged   until  he  was  out 
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of  breath,  saluting  the  spectators  with  a 
fiendish  yell  as  he  shook  out  each  extra 
pigeon-wing. 

Tired  with  my  thirty  miles  in  the  sad- 
dle, I  was  glad  to  leave  these  sounds  of 
devilry  by  night,  and  so  missed  the  fun 
that  was  said  to  have  come  later;  but 
when  the  man  who  occupied  the  other 
bunk  in  my  cabin  dropped  his  six- 
shooter  on  the  floor  with  a  tremendous 
crash  as  he  came  in  toward  morning,  I 
woke  up  and  suspected  that  somebody 
had  been  drinking. 

Hitherto  there  had  been  enough  food 
and  a  good  place  to  sleep — in  fact  we 
had  been  eating  our  soft  corn  first. 
What  was  ahead  we  didn't  know  and 
coulden't  learn.  "They  say  it's  twenty- 
six  miles  to  the  ferry  by  the  'road- 
ometer,'  but  I  reckon  it's  about  thirty — 
that  is  of  horseback  miles."  More 
accurate  information  of  any  kind  was 
unattainable.  So  in  a  spirit  of  discovery 
we  marched  away  in  the  cloudy  morning 
through  the  scant  woods  of  orange- 
barked  pine,  across  prairies,  up  and 
down  bare  hills  and  under  great  heat 
until  noon,  thinking  we  had  made  about 
twenty  miles.  Then  we  stopped  for  two 
hours,  turning  the  horses  loose  by  a 
creek-side,  and  taking  meagre  luncheon 
under  a  tree.  A  man  came  by  with  a 
team  and  told  us  it  was  about  fifteen 
miles  yet  to  the  ferry,  which  increase 
upon  our  first  estimate  alarmed  us  into 
pushing  forward  over  an  open  country, 
where  the  sun  had  full  pelt  at  our  heads 
and  nearly  melted  us  out  of  our  saddles. 
On  all  sides  the  distant  hills  were 
capped  by  clouds — 
«  Ragged  rims  of  thunder  brooding  low, 

With  shadow-streaks  of  rain — 
but  not  one  fleecy  speck  came  to  break 
Sol's  scorching  rays  or  a  single  drop  of 
water  to  refresh  our  eyes.  Wide  crops 
of  hay  began  to  appear  here  and  there, 
surrounding  small  log-houses  without 
barns  or  any  out  buildings.  These,  Pete 
said,  belonged  to  Indians,  and  indicated 
that  we  had  entered  the  Reservation  of 
the  Flatheads,  but  not  a  human  being  of 
any  race  showed  himself.  At  last  a  final 
sunbaked  ridge  was  surmounted,  and 
before  us  lay  the  elusive  ferry. 


Seeing  us,  the  ferry-man  came  across 
with  his  boat.  It  was  a  small  scow  sus- 
pended by  two  pulleys  upon  a  wire-cable 
stretched  high  above  the  water,  and  op- 
erated by  the  force  of  the  current  against 
which  it  was  set  at  an  angle.  As  pas- 
sengers, he  brought  over  two  young  fel- 
lows who  were  walking  across  from 
Montana  to  the  railway-front.  These 
were  not  the  first  nor  the  last  we  met. 
Two  or  three  times  a  day  such  tramps 
appeared,  each  one  trudging  with  a 
small  roll  of  blankets  over  his  shoulders 
as  his  only  luggage.  In  Montana,  whence 
they  came,  there  was  plenty  of  work  at 
large  wages  for  all  men  who  were  wil- 
ling to  toil  steadily;  nothing  better  could 
be  hoped  from  the  region  to  which  they 
were  going — certainly  nothing  enough 
better  to  pay  for  this  long  journey  on 
foot  through  the  blinding  heat  and  dust 
and  over  the  rugged  mountains,  where 
the  chances  to  get  anything  to  eat  were 
few  and  dreadfully  far  between.  Yet  if 
you  had  called  these  men  tramps,  as  cer- 
tainly they  were,  they  would  have  been 
very  indignant. 

Their  idea  was  that  the  railroad  con- 
struction work  was  a  sort  of  public  enter- 
prise upon  which  they  had  a  right  to 
prey;  or,  at  any  rate,  was  an  employer 
requiring  far  less  return  in  work'  for 
wages  than  any  private  employer  would 
exact.  The  camps  of  engineers  marking 
out  the  route  ahead  of  construction  were 
considered  by  these  tramps  as  places 
established  for  their  special  benefit — 
hospices,  as  it  were  for  the  fastidious 
gentry  who  are  careful  never  to  find  the 
chance  af  labor  for  which  they  are  al- 
ways "looking." 

In  the  fall  of  1881  this  theory  was  acted 
upon  so  boldly  that  large,  armed  parties 
of  tramps  used  regularly  to  capture  small 
camps,  and  at  the  muzzle  of  revolvers 
outnumbering  the  engineers'  force,  insist 
upon  full  entertainment  for  several  days. 
They  learned  where  depots  of  supplies 
had  been  stored  against  the  snow-block- 
ades of  winter,  and  raided  them,  en- 
dangering not  only  the  continuance  of 
the  work  in  hand,  but  the  lives  of  the 
engineers,  and  they  openly  threatened, 
in  case  they  were  resisted,  to  burn  and 
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destroy  the  railroad's  defenceless  prop- 
erty. 

Eventually  all  the  railroad  camps  were 
moved  to  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
the  trail,  though  involving  the  expense 
of  laboriously  ferrying  all  supplies.  The 
rage  of  the  cormorants  who  nearly 
starved  to  death  as  they  found  camp  after 
camp  inaccessible  was  only  amusement 
to  those  who  witnessed  it,  because  the 
wide  river  lay  a  safeguard  between. 
Then  a  combination  of  sheriffs  from 
Idaho  and  Montana  was  arranged;  some 
judicious,  if  not  judicial,  hangings  oc- 
curred, and  the  tramp-nuisance  upon  this 
trail  was  abated. 

The  men  we  now  saw  were  not  dan- 
gerous— they  were  only  miserable,  lazy 
and  utterly  cultus,  as  the  Chinook  puts 
it.  Most  of  them  were  young — some 
mere  youths.  They  always  traveled  in 
couples  and  called  each  other  "pardner." 
The  worst  man  living  hath  some  fear,  some  love, 
Holds  somewhat  dear  a  little  for  life's  sake, 
Keeps  fast  to  some  companion. 

The  ferryman  was  a  thick-set,  gray- 
headed  Frenchman,  who  spoke  only 
•  broken  English.  As  we  slowly  traversed 
the  emerald  surface  of  the  full-fed  stream, 
sweeping  between  banks  where  the 
weeds  and  bushes  where  mirrored  in 
lovely  hues,  I  said  to  him: 

'  'Why  this  is  almost  as  large  as  Clarke's 
Fork!" 

"It  is  Clarke's  Fork,"  he  replied. 

I  did  not  waste  time  in  disputing,  but 
I  knew  differently.  If  you  look  at  the 
map  you  will  see  that  out  of  Pend' 
d'Oreille  lake  into  the  Columbia  flows  a 
great  river  called  the  Clarke's  Fork  of 
the  Columbia,  after  the  intrepid  explorer 
.  who,  with  Captain  Lewis,  ascended  it  in 
1813.  Into  Pend'  d'Oreille  lake  comes 
from  the  eastward  a  great  river,  which 
you  may  consider  only  the  other  half  of 
this  and  one  with  Clarke's  Fork,  if  you 
like;  but  as  you  ascend  it  you  will  meet 
with  difficulties.  About  one  hundred 
miles  above  the  lake  it  forks.  One  of 
the  branches  is  a  big  stream  (the  one  I 
was  now  crossing),  draining  Flathead 
lake  on  the  north.  This  is  called  by 
trappers  and  Indians  the  Pend'  d'Oreille 
river,  and  it  is  fed  by  the  Flathead  river, 


which  flows  into  Flathead  lake  from 
mountains  far  up  in  British  Columbia. 
The  other  branch  is  the  Missoula  (or 
Mesool^h,  as  the  Kalispel  language  pro- 
nounces it),  which  is  itself  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Bitter-root  and  the  Hell- 
gate  rivers.  Taking  the  whole  of  it — 
Hellgate,  Missoula,  Pend'  d'Oreille  and 
Clarke's  Fork — into  consideration,  this 
great  stream  is  the  most  important  feeder 
of  the  mighty  Columbia,  and  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

The  ferry-house  was  a  log-building, 
where  the  ferryman  lived  a  bachelor's 
life.  Two-  or  three  tents  in  the  nighbor- 
hood  showed  campers  waiting  until  mor- 
ning to  cross.  Before  the  door  a  small 
fire  was  heating  a  kettle  and  coffee-pot. 
Very  hungry  and  tired,  I  begged  the 
ferryman  to  get  us  supper,  or  at  least  a 
cup  of  coffee,  but  he  declined  in  a  surly 
way,  alleging  that  anything  of  the  kind 
was  forbidden  because  he  was  on  Reser- 
vation ground.  The  statement  was  non- 
sense so  far  as  it  applied  to  the  present 
case,  but  the  man  was  obstinate. 

"You  mus'  go  on  to  Rive's  ranch,  ten 
mile  from  'ere.  Dere  you  fin'  plenty 
grub  and  place  to  sleep." 

An  old  man  squatted  by  the  fire,  smok- 
ing a  coal-black  pipe.  He  was  a  half- 
breed,  very  dark,  wrinkled  like  a  frozen 
apple,  lean  to  gauntness,  with  narrow 
forehead,  small  sparkling  eyes,  hooked 
nose,  and  thin,  clean-shaven  lips  and 
chin,  so  that  he  resembled  an  aged  eagle 
as  he  perched  there  on  a  log  of  cotton- 
wood.  It  was  Rive  himself,  of  whom  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  when  he  was 
young,  and  went  into  public,  he  always 
took  a  boy  and  a  broom  with  him  to 
clean  up  what  remained  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  happened  to  quarrel.  But  we 
didn't  know  him  at  that  time,  and  so  did 
not  appreciate  the  old  rascal's  sublime 
irony  when  he  beamingly  urged  us  to  go 
on  to  his  own  ranch,  understanding  per 
fectly  well  what  awaited  us. 

However,  there  was  no  way  but  to 
march  ahead,  and  it  was  during  that  late 
middle  darkness  between  nightfall  and 
moonrise  that  the  long  ten  miles  was 
completed,  and  we  came  to  Rive's  ranch- 
eria.   It  consisted  of  a  score  or  so  of  lo 
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houses  and  stables  huddled  together  and 
surrounded  by  redskin  teepees,  corrals, 
and  small  stagings  sustaining  harness, 
etc.,  out  of  reach  of  dogs  and  coyotes. 
Ahead,  along  the  bottoms  of  the  Pend' 
d'Oreille  river,  to  which  the  road  closely 
approached  at  this  point,  stretched  a 
long  line  of  well:fenced  fields  and  mead- 
ows; but  no  fence  or  hedge  separated 
the  rough,  bare  houses  from  the  road,  or 
from  the  treeless,  rocky  plain  and  hills 
behind. 

Plainly  this  was  an  Indian  settlement. 
Everything  was  perfectly  still;  even  the 
two  dogs  that  came  to  meet  us  made  no 
noise  about  it. 

"All  asleep,"  muttered  Pete,  as  though 
that  remark  settled  the  case. 

"Then  they  must  be  waked  up,"  I  re- 
joined with  some  asperity. 

Very  unwillingly  and  cautiously,  there- 
fore, Pete  sidled  up  to  the  door  of  the 
foremost  house,  which  was  veiled  under 
hop-vines,  followed  by  the  two  dogs. 
Softly  he  touched  his  knuckles  to  the 
door,  and  the  dogs  turned  away  as 
though  hopeless  of  any  excitement. 

"Knock  louder,  Pete,"  I  shouted. 

"They  might  be  on  the  shoot!"  replies 
he,  and  retreats  to  his  horse. 

Then  I  go  myself  and  bang  the  door 
with  my  whole  fist.  It  delights  the  dogs, 
but  nobody  responds.  It  is  evident  that 
the  hamlet  is  deserted.  What  next? 
Plainly  nothing  is  left  us  but  the  hills. 
The  night  is  still  and  warm,  and  the 
medallion  of  the  full  moon  rises  fresh 
from  the  mint  through  the  motionless 
topmost  sprays  of  the  poplars  along  the 
creek.  We  hear  the  bell  denoting  where 
the  horses  of  a  freighter,  asleep  under 
his  wagon,  are  feeding  beyond  the  thick- 
ets, but  otherwise  everything  is  pro- 
foundly quiet,  save  for  the  high-pitched, 
fine-spun  songs  of  thousands  of  mosqui- 
toes pirouetting  about  our  ears.  Per- 
haps on  top  the  high  ridge  we  may  escape 
them,  so  we  force  our  jaded  horses  up 
two  or  three  hundred  feet,  but  the  mos- 
quitoes are  here  too,  and  our  only  hope 
of  peace  lies  in  the  coming  of  a  breeze  to 
blow  them  away. 

Rest  must  be  had  at  any  rate;  forty 
miles  in  the  saddle  on  a   blazing   day, 


with  nothing  to  eat  after  breakfast  but  a 
handful  of  crackers,  is  no  child's  play. 
Anchoring  one  horse  to  a  rock,  and  let- 
ting the  others  loose,  we  take  a  saddle- 
blanket  and  an  ovprcoat  apiece,  search 
out  comparatively  smooth  spots  among 
the  rocks  and  lie  down;  Already  notice 
of  the  feast  had  gone  abroad,  and  from 
far  and  near  the  no-see-'ems  had  gathered 
to  their  merry-making.  Were  ever  mos- 
quitoes so  hungry!  They  were  open  to 
no  reasoning  in  any  language  or  phrase- 
ology, and  we  tested  a  great  variety  with 
some  vehemence.  They  had  no  fear 
whatever — could  neither  be  scared  nor 
brushed  away — had  "three-o'clock-in- 
the-morning  courage" — stuck  in  their 
needle-pointed  picks  as  soon  as  their 
feet  touched  the  skin,  without  pausing 
for  a  single  moment's  prospecting;  and  I 
cannot  recall  a  more  miserable  night  out 
of  doors  than  that  one  proved. 

The  hill  upon  which  we  had  camped 
was  the  outer  ridge  of  a  low  range 
bounding  the  valley  on  the  south.  From 
its  eminence  the  course  of  the  river  could 
be  traced  eastward  for  many  miles,  by 
the  line  of  trees  which  fringed  its  banks, 
and  which  were  the  only  trees  in  the 
landscape.  Beyond,  a  gap  in  the  hills 
disclosed  the  jagged,  blue-black  outline 
of  the  Mission  range  of  Mountains,  be- 
hind which  the  sky  was  afire  with  the 
sunrise.  The  blaze  of  a  few  twigs  of 
sage-brush  setting  off  the  smutty  sil- 
houette of  a  coffee-pot  would  have 
excited  far  more  interest  just  then;  but  it 
occurred  to  me,  as  I  wearily  folded  my 
thin  blanket,  that  the  irregular,  black 
sierra  might  be  the  rough  edge  of  the 
shell  of  the  night,  through  which  the 
half-hatched  day  was  bravely  poking  his 
yellow  head.  This  was  a  momentary 
fancy — the  absorbing  idea  was  breakfast, 
and  we  decided  to  seek  the  teamsters 
passed  the  night  before,  and  if  possible 
buy  something  to  eat  from  them.  Their 
fire  was  crackling  on  the  further  bank  of 
the  creek  when  we  found  it,  and  one  man 
was  mixing  bread  in  the  mouth  of  a  sack 
of  flour,  while  another  brought  in  the 
four  horses  and  began  to  harness  them. 

One  of  the  teamsters  was  an  old  Ger- 
man, who,  in  twenty-five  years  of  fron- 
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tier  life  as  a  "freighter,"  had  acquired  a 
most  excellent  pronunciation,  at  least  in 
American  profanity.  His  companion  was 
a  stalwart  half-breed,  who  announced 
breakfast  by  handing  to  each  of  us  a  tin 
plate  and  a  tin  cup,  both  thickly  coated 
with  the  grease  of  former  meals.  Into 
the  cup  was  poured  half  a  pint  of  strong 
tea — a  beverage  I  detest  at  home;  then 
he  slapped  down  upon  the  plate  a  fat 
slice  of  half-fried  pork — an  abomination 
to  civilized  palates  anywhere.  The  bread 
had  been  baked  before  the  fire  in  the 
frying-pan,  was  half-done,  and  golden 
with  saleratus.  But  we  ate  and  drank, 
paid  two  bits,  lit  our  pipes  and  went  on, 
thanking  heaven  it  was  no  worse. 

Barring  the  evil  remembrance  of  the 
saleratus  in  my  mouth,  that  first  five 
miles  across  the  level  valley  through  the 
cool  of  the  morning  air  was  very  pleasant, 
and  the  clever  work  of  the  sunrise  in 
dispelling  the  brooding  mists  of  the  pur- 
ple hills  was  something  good  for  a  man 
to  see. 

Then  we  came  to  a  prosperous-looking 
house  and  hoped  to  buy  some  grain,  but 
there  was  nobody  at  home.  We  didn't 
try  the  house-door,  but  the  dairy  was 
open,  where  a  dozen  or  so  great  pans 
stood  full  of  sour  milk  mantled  in  thick 
curdled  cream,  upon  which  Pete  regaled 


himself.  While  we  were  conducting 
these  investigations,  an  old  Indian, 
wearing  civilized  clothing — albeit  very 
ragged,  made  his  appearance,  and  began 
to  coo-ee  to  the  chickens,  tossing  them 
handfuls  of  wheat.  He  could  not  speak 
English,  and  his  Chinook  flowed  in  so 
thick  a  stream  of  Kalispel  gutturals  that 
I  could  make  little  out  of  it. 

Speech  failing,  we  had  recourse  to 
signs,  partly  those  conventional  among 
all  Indians,  partly  extemporized,  and 
soon  learned  that  he  was  merely  a  neigh- 
bor of  the  red  owner  of  this  ranch,  but 
that  oats  were  to  be  had  if  we  would  go 
on  a  few  rods  to  the  old  fellow's  own 
farm. 

His  home  proved  to  be  two  log  cabins, 
a  big  conical  lodge  (made  of  poles,  green 
cowhides  and  matting)  and  a  root-cellar. 
All  around  it  were  fields  of  oats,  barley 
and  wheat,  with  a  patch  of  potatoes  and 
kitchen  vegetables  left  to  grow  pretty 
much  as  they  pleased.  He  had  no  barn, 
stacking  his  grain  and  using  his  cabins 
for  storehouses  as  well  as  winter  quar- 
ters, his  teepee  serving  as  a  summer 
house.  The  kitchen  was  at  an  outdoor 
fire,  where  his  wrinkled  old  kloochman 
was  now  stewing  some  dusty  dried 
beef  for  breakfast. — Ernest  Ingersoll  in 
"American." 
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Without  a  doubt  New  York  is  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  It  is 
eight  miles  long,  and  has  a  circuit  of 
some  twenty-five  miles  or  more.  It  is 
well  fortified  and  protected  at  every 
point,  so  that  an  invading  army  would 
meet  a  warm  reception  if  it  attempted  to 
enter  the  city.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  who  first  discovered  and  entered  the 
splendid  bay  of  New  York.  The  great 
preponderance  of  proof,  however,  is  in 
favor  of  Hendrick  Hudson — the  Hudson 
river  being  named  after  him.  He  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  harbor  with  his 
fifty-ton  ship  in  the  month  of  September, 
1609,  in  search  of  the  North  West  Pas- 
sage, which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mari- 


time road  to  commercial  wealth.  He 
explored  the  river  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  on  both  sides  for  the  Dutch,  un- 
der whom  he  served.  Soon  after  this,  a 
Dutch  colony  was  formed,  and  known  as 
New  Amsterdam,  which  was  afterwards 
named  New  York.  The  island  was  in- 
habited by  Indians,  who  were  somewhat 
hostile  to  the  new  settlers,  and  many 
petty  wars  ensued.  From  the  Indian 
tribe  inhabiting  it  the  island  was  named 
Manhattan,  while  the  land  across  the 
East  River  was  called  Nassau,  the  earli- 
est name  of  Long  Island.  It  took  five 
years  after  Hudson's  first  arrival  at  what 
he  named  the  "River  of  the  Mountains" 
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to  found  on  the  lower  end  of  the  island 
the  nucleus  of  the  Colony,  which,  when 
begun  in  1614,  consisted  of  a  small  pali- 
saded fort  and  four  little  houses  near  by. 

Thus  originated  the  Dutch  aristocracy 
of  New  York,  whose  descendants,  known 
as  the' 'Knickerbockers,"  have  impressed 
their  peculiarities  upon  the  American 
metropolis,  though,  in  this  later  and 
prosaic  generation,  they  are  giving  place 
to  the  army  of  immigrants  and  the  newer 
and  more  pretentious  aristocracy  of 
wealth  that  now  claims  precedence  in 
the  modern  city.  The  early  colony  grew 
but  slowly,  and  seventeen  years  after 
Hudson's  arrival,  Peter  Minuit,  the 
Dutch  Governor,  who  was  of  a  spec- 
ulative turn,  drove  a  sharp  bargain  with 
the  Indians,  and  bought  the  whole  of 
Manhattan  Island  from  them  for  goods 
worth  less  than  five  poufids  sterling.  In 
1644  the  town  numbered  a  thousand 
people,  and  a  fence  was  constructed 
along  what  is  now  the  line  of  Wall  street 
to  mark  its  northern  boundary.  This 
fence  ten  years  later  was  superseded  by 
a  palisade  wall  as  a  protection  against 
the  Indians,  and  this  ultimately  became 
the  wall  of  the  city.  Fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  in  1664,  the 
Duke  of  York's  expedition  came  over, 
ousted  the .  Knickerbockers  from  the 
Government,  and  took  possession  for 
England.  The  city  at  that  time  had  384 
houses,  while  in  1700  the  population  had 
expanded  to  about  six  thousand.  To- 
day the  city  and  suburbs  number  up- 
wards of  two  million  souls. 

A  stroll  through  the  city  gives  one  a 
pleasing  idea  of  fine  streets,  avenues, 
mansions,  warehouses,  and  public  build- 
ings. I  soon  found  myself  in  the  cele- 
brated Broadway.  There  one  sees  life 
in  all  its  conditions,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different— the  people  rushing  on,  appar- 
ently restless,  anxious  and  eager,  elbow- 
ing each  other  in  the  race  of  life  and  the 
struggle  for  gold.  The  constant  and 
busy  hum  of  human  life  strikes  a  stranger 
as  peculiar  in  this  great  city  of  sins  and 
sorrows.  Broadway  is  lined  with  huge 
buildings,  many  of  them  ten  to  twelve 
stories  in  height,  and  having  double  cel- 
lars and  vaults  under  the  pavements  to 


give  additional  space.  As  we  walk  along 
and  see  one  establishment  after  another 
of  wide  renown,  the  ceaseless  roar  of  the 
street  traffic  continually  dins  into  the  ears. 
Here  are  three  great  business  houses 
covering  vast  space,  the  dry-goods  stores 
of  Lord  and  Taylor  and  Arnold  Consta- 
ble and  Co.,  and  the  carpet  warehouse 
of  W.  and  J.  Sloane,  which  rise  like 
giants  on  either  hand.  Twentieth  street 
to  the  east  leads  off  to  the  handsome 
residences  of  Gramercy  Park,  where 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  lived,  and  the  Six- 
teenth-street passes  Stuyvesant  square, 
with  its  fine  St.  George's  Church.  Broad- 
way then  circles  around  Union  square, 
another  pretty  park  of  about  four  acres, 
oval  in  shape,  with  lawns  and  shrubbery 
and  adorned  with  statues  of  Washington, 
Lafayette,  and  Lincoln.  This  square  is 
surrounded  by  fine  buildings  and  shops, 
the  chief  being  Tiffany's  noted  jewelry 
store,  where  fashionable  New  York  loves 
to  go  for  pretty  things.  Fourteenth 
street,  a  wide  avenue,  having  an  exten- 
sive retail  shopping  trade,  crosses  Broad- 
way at  Union  square,  and  the  nighbor- 
hood  is  a  favorite  locality  for  theatres, 
this  square  being  a  veritable  centre  for 
the  actors.  To  the  eastward  of  Broad- 
way on  Fourteenth  street,  is  the  "Aca- 
demy of  Music,"  a  plain  redbrick  build- 
ing of  ample  proportions,  heretofore  the 
opera  house  of  fashionable  New  York. 
Just  beyond  is  Tammany  hall,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  "bosses," 
who  largely  rule  New  York  city  politics, 
also  a  brick  building  with  stone  facings, 
but  taller  and  much  more  pretentious; 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  "Hall,"  the  Indian  brave, 
St.  Tammany,  who,  with  outstretched 
hand  beneficently  looks  down  upon  us. 

Trinity  Church  is  to  New  York  what 
Westminster  Abbey  is  to  London.  The 
church  stands  in  Broadway,  at  the  head 
of  Wall  Street.  It  has  a  fine  chime 
of  bells,  which  send  forth  their  peals 
morning  and  evening,  calling  the  busy, 
anxious  and  restless  merchants  and 
brokers  to  worship;  but,  I  fear,  not  many 
respond  to  the  invitation.  Its  old  grave- 
yard stretches  along  Broadway  and  away 
in  the  street  behind,  where  the  elevated 
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railway  trains  are  constantly  rushing  by, 
paying  no  regard  to  the  slumbering  ashes 
of  the  dead  below.  The  first  Trinity 
Church  was  built  in  1696.  Some  years 
afterwards  it  fell  a  prey  to  a  disastrous 
fire,  and  was  destroyed.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  and  enjoyed  a  prosperous 
career,  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
it  was  taken  down  and  the  present  one 
built  in  its  place.  It  is  a  fine  brown  stone 
structure,  with  a  magnificent  spire  of  284 
feet  in  height,  from  which  a  splendid 
view  can  be  obtained  of  the  whole  city. 
Inside  the  church,  in  the  chancel,  is  the 
beautiful  combination  memorial  of  mar- 
ble, glass  and  precious  stones,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  William  B.  Astor, 
one  of  the  princely  merchants  of  New 
York.  This  church  is  the  wealthiest  in 
the  city.  It  has  an  enormous  income 
from*a  rent-roll  of  business  premises 
that  are  built  on  land  belonging  to  the 
church.  The  time-worn  and  battered 
tomb  stones,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  are  very  suggestive,  and  remind 
us  that  this  sacred  spot  has  been  a  burial 
place  for  the  dead  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years.  A  walk  among  the  tombs 
supplies  matter  for  thought  and  reflec- 
tion. Near  the  northern  end  is  the 
"Martyrs'  Monument,"  erected  over 
the  bones  of  the  patriots  who  died 
in  the  prison  ships  during  the  Revo- 
lution. The  oldest  grave  dates  from 
1681;  the  most  noted  grave  is  Charlotte 
Temple's,  under  a' flat  stone,  which  has 
a  cavity,  out  of  which  the  inscription 
plate  has  been  twice  stolen.  Her  ro- 
mantic career  and  miserable  end,  result- 
ing in  a  duel,  have  been  woven  into  a 
novel.  Not  far  away  is  the  grave  of 
William  Bradford — one  of  Penn's  com- 
panions in  founding  Philadelphia,  and 
for  fifty  years  anterior  to  the  Revo- 
lution the  Government  printer.  A 
brown  stone  mausoleum  covers  the  re- 
mains af  Captain  James  Lawrence,  of  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  killed  in  action  when 
his  ship  was  captured  by  the  British 
frigate  Shannon  in  1813.  Here  lie  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  and  Robert  Fulton, 
with  other  famous  Americans,  almost 
the  latest  grave  being  that  of  Gen.  Philip 
Kearney,  killed  during  the  late  civil  war. 


The  City  Hall  is  a  fine  marble  building, 
217  feet  long  by  105  feet  deep.  It  is  used 
for  city  purposes  and  cost  upwards  of 
half  a  million  dollars.  The  Government 
room  contains  the  desk  on  which  George 
Washington  penned  his  first  message  to 
Congress;  also  the  chairs  used  by  the 
first  Congress  and  the  chair  in  which 
Washington  was  inaugurated  the  first 
president  of  the  United  States.  The 
County  Court  House,  the  Post-office,  the 
Police  Station,  are  all  fine  noble  marble 
buildings'.  The  Fifth  Avenue  deserves 
special  notice,  but  space  will  not  permit 
me  to  describe  the  fine  mansions  which 
line  each  side  of  the  road  for  upwards  of 
three  miles.  The  wealth,  fashion,  and 
grandeur  of  New  York  are  concentrated 
in  this  part  of  the  city  which  leads  right 
on  to  the  Central  Park. 

This  park  is  the  principal  one  in  New 
York,  and  is  easily  accessible  by  the 
Third  and  Sixth  Avenue  elevated  rail- 
roads, and  by  the  Third,  Fourth,  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenue  lines  of 
street  cars.  The  following  are  its 
dimensions:  Length  from  Fifty-ninth 
Street  to  One  Hun  dred  and  Tenth  Street, 
about  two  and  a  half  miles;  width  from 
Fifth  to  Eighth  Avenue,  one  half  mile; 
length  of  Park  roads,  about  nine  and  a 
half  miles;  length  of  Park  bridle  paths, 
about  five  and  a  half  miles;  length  of 
Park  walks,  about  twenty-eight  miles. 
The  Park  contains  about  eight  hundred 
acres.  This  is  a  great  resort  for  the 
swell  New  Yorkers.  My  host  took  me 
for  a  drive  through  the  beautiful  spot, 
and  1  saw  a  little  of  high  life  in  the  drives 
and  avenues  of  the  Central  Park. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  within 
the  Park  is  the  Menagerie, at  the  Arsenal, 
containing  lions,  tigers,  bears,  monkeys, 
birds,  etc.;  the  Belvedere,  located  on  a 
hill  above  the  great  lake  and  the  highest 
point  in  the  park.  A  fine  view  is  ob- 
tained from  the  tower  here.  The  Mall, 
a  broad  walk  lined  with  trees,  ends  at 
the  Terrace,  the  latter  leading  down  to 
the  Esplanade  and  fountain  at  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  architecture.  The  Ramble  is  a  di- 
versified bit  of  woodland  and  green 
sward,  full  of  winding  paths  and  quaint 
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nooks,  including  a  cool  and  picturesque 
cave.  There  are  several  fine  lakes  in 
the  park,  as  referred  to  above,  and  boats 
can  be  hired  on  two  of  them  for  a  trifling 
sum. 

The  Obelisk  stands  on  a  knoll  near 
the  Seventy-ninth  Street  entrance.  It 
was  presented  to  the  city  of  New  York 
by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Gorringe,  U.  S.  N.,  after  a 
three  years'  struggle,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  Obelisk  and  removed  it  to  its 
present  site  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  was  finally 
swung  into  position  at  noon,  January, 
22nd,  1881.  The  height  of  the  Obelisk, 
from  base  to  tip,  is  sixty-nine  feet.  The 
measurement  of  the  base,square  through 
its  axis,  is  seven  feet  eight  inches.  The 
entire  weight  of  the  monolith  is  over  two 
hundred  tons.  It  was  made  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  Egyptian  King,  Thotmes 
III,  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is 
also  located  in  the  park,  near  the  corner 
of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Eighty-Third  Street. 


It  is  two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  long 
by  ninety-five  feet  broad,  and  is  built  of 
brick  with  sandstone  trimmings,  and 
is  intended  to  be  extended  whenever 
funds  are  obtained.  It  contains  the 
Cesnola  collection  of  antiquities  from 
Cyprus,  the  Blodgett  collection  of  pic- 
tures, etc.  Many  of  the  pictures  on 
view  here  are  very  valuable.  Admission 
free. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is 
likewise  located  on  grounds  belonging 
to  the  Park  Department,  though  outside 
of  Central  Park  and  west  of  Eighth 
Avenue.  It  was  founded  in  1869,  and 
was  first  located  in  the  Arsenal.  The 
present  building,  especially  erected  for 
it,  is  of  large  size,  and  one  of  a  series 
that  can  be  erected  as  required.  The 
collection  of  natural  history  and  geologi- 
cal specimens  is  very  complete. 

The  statues  of  Scott,  Morse,  Webster, 
Shakspeare,  Schiller,  Burns,  Halleck, 
Hamilton,  Humboldt,  and  Seventh  Reg- 
iment monument  are  to  be  found  in 
Central  Park. — Englishman. 


PRIESTHOOD. 


What  is  priesthood?     'Tis  an  order, 

Both  for  earth  and  heaven  above, 
Organized  of  men  and  angels, 

As  a  ministry  of  love; 
A  society  most  holy, 

Living  through  eternity; 
From  eternal  ages  coming 

And  eternal  yet  to  be. 

Ever  has  this  holy  order 

Through  all  ages  labored  on 
To  secure  mankind's  salvation 

In  the  Gospel  of  the  Son! 
Saints  on  earth  in  their  probation, 

Spirits  gone  beyond  the  grave, 
Resurrected  souls  in  Heaven, 

All  attest  it's  power  to  save. 

For  a  time  this  holy  priesthood 

God  withdrew  from  mortal  eyes, 
Leaving  it  with  those  appointed 

Ministers  in  Paradise. 
Unto  earth  God  sent  these  angels, 

Priesthood  gave  to  chosen  men; 
Now  the  order  is  united 

Here  on  earth  with  Heaven  again. 

*xo* 


Not  alone  the  soul's  salvation 

Does  this  order  offer  now; 
Knowledge  of  our  God  it  brings  us, 

Writes  His  name  upon  each  brow; 
Fills  the  mind  with  aspirations; 

Swells  the  heart  with  great  desires; 
While,  to  Heaven's  highest  glory, 
0      In  this  priesthood,  man  aspires! 

Through  this  priesthood,  powers  of  Heaven 

Delegated  here  to  man, 
Worked  in  miracles  of  knowledge 

Since  this  aged  world  began. 
By  it  Enoch  built  his  Zion; 

Noah  was  guided  o'er  the  wave; 
And  the  Pyramid  was  fashioned, 

Ancient  sciences  to  save. 

Ask  the  martyr:  What  is  priesthood? 

Hear  him  tell  with  dying  breath — 
"  'Tis  the  power  of  God's  salvation, 

Giving  victory  over  death!" 
By  it  he  has  made  his  calling 

And  election  doubly  sure; 
And  before  he  will  deny  it, 

Even  death  he  will  endure! 

J.  L.  Townshend. 
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THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 
At  the  Sunday  School  jubilee,  held  in 
the  Tabernacle,  July  24th,  in  honor  of 
Pioneer  Day,  there  were  present  but  six 
of  the  original  company  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-three,  who  entered  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley,  forty-one  years  before. 
These  were;  L.  D.  Young-,  Jacob  Weiler, 
Millen  Atwood,  Chas.  D.  Barnham,  Geo. 
Woodward  and  Clara  D.  Young;  and 
they  number  all  who  could  be  con- 
veniently got  together  on  that  occasion, 
though  an  extended  effort  was  made  to 
assemble  as  many  of  the  Pioneers  as 
possible.  Some  were  absent  because 
they  live  at  a  distance,  are  aged  and 
feeble;  some  because  they  are  liable  to 
arrest  and  prosecution  in  the  United 
States  courts  for  believing  and  prac- 
ticing the  principles  of  their  religion, 
if  they  appear  in  public;  and  one,  William 
Carter,  because  he  was  at  the  time 
actually  suffering  imprisonment  in  the 
United  States  Penitentiary  for  those 
offences.  He  broke  the  first  sod  and 
turned  the  first  furrow  in  Utah,  the  plow- 
share he  used  being  exhibited  at  the 
Tabernacle.  The  great  "majority  of  that 
notable  company  of  pioneers,  however, 
were  absent,  because  they  have  left  this 
stage  of  action  and  gone  into  the  world 
of  spirits. 

The  memory  of  these  Pioneers  should 
be  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  this  Territory.  They  were  heroes. 
Neither  time  nor  circumstances  can  tar- 
nish the  lustre  of  their  fame.  It  will 
shine  in  the  future  brighter  and  brighter 
with  the  years,  that  add  growth  and 
greatness  to  the  country  they  discovered 
and  the  commonwealth  they  founded 
here. 


Great  Salt  Lake  was  President  Brigham 
Young.  Brother  Woodruff  speaking  of 
the  circumstance  says:  "We  went  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake  on  the  27th,  and  as  we 
approached  I  was  a  little  ahead  of  the 
party,  but  waited  until  they  came  up 
and  said,  'President  Young  I  want  you 
to  be  the  first  to  dip  your  hand  in  this 
water.'  He  replied  that  he  guessed  he 
might  be  first  in  something  and  pro- 
ceeded to  do  so,  at  the  same  time  tasting 
of  it." 

The  others  followed  suit  and  after- 
wards some  of  them  undressed  and 
went  in  bathing.  They  discovered  that 
the  water  was  bouyant  enough  to  float  a 
human  body  and  salt  enough  to  coat  it 
with  white  on  coming  out  and  standing 
in  the  sun.  At  a  later  day  a  negro  was 
of  the  party  visiting  and  bathing  in  the 
lake  and  on  coming  out  caused  Porter 
Rockwell  to  exclaim  that  he  had  found 
out  how  to  make  a  black  man  white. 

It  is  interesting  in  these  days,  when 
daily  trains  to  Garfield  Beach  and  Lake 
Park  carry  their  thousands  of  pleasure 
seekers,  who  go  to  lave  in  the  saline 
waters,  to  remember  the  little  group  of 
Pioneers  standing  upon  those  desolate 
shores  forty-one  years  ago. 

At  that  time  the  water  held  a  greater 
quantity  of  saline  matter  in  solution  than 
it  does  now.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  becomes  less  salt  from  year  to 
year. 


The  first  man  of  the  pioneer  company 
to   touch   and   taste  the  waters  of  the 


According  to  the  New  York  Herald, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  inventor,  has 
been  interesting  himself  with  his  new 
baby  and  a  phonograph  at  his  home. 
When  the  baby  crowed  with  glee,  the 
crow  was  registered  on  the  phonograph; 
when  it  got  mad  and  yelled,  its  piercing 
screams  were  irrevocably  recorded  on 
the  same  machine.  That  phonograph  is 
now  a  receptacle  of  every  known  noise 
peculiar  to  babyhood.  It  is  Mr.  Edison's 
intention  to  take  a  record  of  the  strength 
of  the  baby's  lungs  every  three  months. 
"I  will  preserve  the  record,"  said  he, 
"until  the  child  becomes  a  young  lady. 
Then  the  phonograph  can  be  operated 
for  her  benefit,  and  she  can  see  for  her- 
self just  what  kind  of  a  baby  she  was,  and 
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won't  have  to  take  her  mother's  and  the 
nurse's  word  for  it." 


The  emperor  William  I  displayed  great 
interest  in  the  working  of  the  steam  ham- 
mer, and  Herr  Krupp  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  in  high  praise  of  the 
workman  who  had  special  charge  of  it. 
"Ackermann  has  a  sure  eye,"  he  said, 
"and  can  stop  the  falling  hammer  at  any 
moment.  A  hand  might  be  placed  on 
the  anvil  without  fear,  and  he  would  stop 
the  hammer  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  it." 

"Let  us  try,"  said  the  emperor,  "but 
not  with  a  human  hand — try  my  watch;" 
and  he  laid  it,  a  splendid  specimen  of 
work,  richly  set  with  brilliants,  on  the 
anvil.  Down  came  the  immense  mass  of 
steel,  and  Ackermann,  with  his  hand  on 
the  lever,  stopped  it  just  the  sixth  of  an 
inch  from  the  watch. 

When  he  went  to  hand  it  back,  the  em- 
peror replied,  kindly:  "No,  Ackermann. 
Keep  the  watch  in  memory  of  an  inter- 
esting moment." 

The  workman,  embarrassed,  stood 
with  outstretched  hand,  not  knowing 
what  to  do.  Krupp  came  forward  and 
took  the  watch,  saying:  "I'll  keep  it  for 
you,  if  you  are  afraid  to  take  it  from  his 
Majesty." 

A  few  minutes  later  they  again  passed 
the  spot,  and  Krupp  said:  "Now  you  can 
take  the  emperor's  present  from  my 
hand,"  and  presented  Ackermann  the 
watch,  wrapped  up  in  a  thousand  mark 
note. 


At  one  of  the  mills    in    the   city  of 
Boston,  a  boy  was  wanted,  and  a  piece 


of  paper  was  tacked  on  one  of  the  posts, 
so  that  all  the  boys  could  see  it  as  they 
passed  by.     The  paper  read: 

"Boy  wanted.  Call  at  the  office  to- 
morrow morning." 

At  the  time  named  there  was  a  host  of 
boys  at  the  gate.  All  were  admitted; 
but  the  overseer  was  a  little  perplexed 
as  to  the  best  way  of  choosing  one  from 
so  many,  and  said  he:  "Now  boys,  when 
I  only  want  one  of  you,  how  can  I 
choose  from  so  many?" 

After  thinking  a  moment,  he  invited 
them  all  into  the  yard,  and  driving  a 
nail  into  one  of  the  large  trees,  and  tak- 
ing a  short  stick,  told  them  that  the  boy 
who  should  hit  the  nail  with  the  stick  a 
little  distance  from  the  tree  should  have 
the  place. 

The  boys  all  tried  hard,  and,  after 
three  hard  trials,  each  failed  to  hit  the 
nail.  The  boys  were  told  to  come  again 
the  next  morning,  and  this  time,  when 
the  gate  was  opened,  there  was  but  one 
boy,  who,  after  being  admitted,  picked 
up  the  stick,  and  throwing  it  at  the  nail, 
hit  it  every  time. 

"How  is  this?"  said  the  overseer. 
"What  have  you  been  doing?" 

And  the  boy,  looking  up  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  said:  "You  see,  sir,  I  have  a 
mother,  and  we  are  poor.  I  have  no 
father,  sir,  and  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
get  a  place,  and  so  help  all  I  can;  and 
after  going  home  yesterday,  I  drove  a 
nail  into  the  barn,  and  have  been  trying 
ever  since  and  •  have  come  down  this 
morning  to  try  again." 

The  boy  was  admitted  to  the  place, 
and  remains. 


ONE    CONDITION    OF    SALVATION. 


"At  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto 
Jesus  saying:  Who  is  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven?  And  Jesus  called  a  little  child 
unto  Him  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  them. 

'And  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you  except  ye  be 
converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
shall  not  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"Whosoever  therefore  shall  humble  himself 
as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  greatest  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


"And  whoso  shall  receive  one  such  little 
child  in  my  name  receiveth  me." — Matthew 
xviii,  1-5." 

We  are  all  candidates  for  an  eternal 
salvation  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
we  should  seriously  canvass  ourselves  as 
to  the  true  status  of  our  situation,  and 
the  possible  chances  we  may  possess  for 
that  heavenly  exaltation    we  so    much 
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desire  Unless  we  be  converted:  Con- 
verted unto  what?  If  we  seek  to  know 
the  principles  upon  which  is  founded  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  we  shall  know  un- 
to what  things  we  should  be  truly  con- 
verted in  heart  as  well  as  head. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  eternal  life 
to  know  the  Father  and  the  So?i.  Do 
we  possess  this  knowledge?  If  we 
answer  truthfully  we  know  thai  many  of 
us  do  not.  Then  it  becomes  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  principles  upon  which 
we  may  obtain  it.  I  believe  that  first  we 
must  learn  the  lesson  of  perfect  humility. 
What  is  more  humble,  pure,  chaste 
and  perfectly  lovely  than  a  little  babe? 
To  learn  God  and  to  please  him  we 
must  become  as  one  of  these  and  what 
could  make  us  happier  than  to  think  that 
we  shall  one  day  become  as  a  babe  in 
purity  and  innocence?  Only  the  pure  in 
heart  shall  see  God  and  to  see  him  is 
eternal  life.  It  is  impossible  to  become 
thoroughly  pure  in  heart  while  imbued 
with  a  love  of  self. 

I  do  not  wish  to  merit  the  name  of  a 
faultfinder;  but  my  desire  is  to  do  good 
and  especially  to  do  right;  and  if  we 
have  faults  among  us  is  it  wrong  to  point 
them  out,  to  lay  the  truth  plainly  before 
each  other  and  to  consider  candidly 
whether  or  not  we  shall  go  on  in  the 
"even  tenor  of  our  way"  or  if  it  were 
wiser  to  adopt  another  and  a  better 
path? 

Let  each  one  ask  himself  whether 
or  not  his  eye  is  single  to  the  glory 
of  God,  or  if  he  has  not  also  an  eye 
to  catching  every  dollar  he  can  for  his 
own  benefit  and  the  glorifying  of  him- 
self in  the  esteem  of  others?  If  he 
really  loves  his  neighbor  as  himself  or  if 
some  neighbor  is  not  considered  inferior 
because  his  clothes  are  not  so  nice  or  he 
may  lack  some  good  gift  which  he 
should  possess.  If  he  cherishes  the  least 
degree  of  ill  will  towards  any  mortal. 
If  his  prayers  for  his  enemies  ascend 
from  a  heart  of  love  and  mercy  or  if 
they  strive  to  call  down  the  chastisement 
of  God  upon  them?  If  the  thought  of 
God  and  righteousness  hovers  ever  over 
him  as  a  white  cloud  of  peace?  Let  my 
young  sisters  consider  whether  self  or 


godliness  is  uppermost  in  their  hearts? 
Do  not  let  apologies  and  a  mist  of  self- 
righteousness  arise  between  yourselves 
and  the  truth,  for  some  day  we  must 
meet  the  full  force  of  the  naked  truth 
beneath  the  piercing  eye  of  Him  who  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  and  who  de- 
clares that  he  makes  not  the  least  degree 
of  allowance  for  sin,  though  He  forgives 
the  humble  and  repentant. 

Our  works,  not  our  words,  will  judge 
us.  If  we  declare  that  we  have  given 
our  whole  hearts  unto  Jesus  and  prove 
by  our  works  that  we  are  of  the  world 
and  have  greater  respect  to  the  mandate 
of  fashion  and  public  opinion  than  to 
the  principles  of  eternal  truth  wherein  do 
we  show  consistency?  To  prove  that 
we  love  and  revere  the  Father  and  the 
Son  we  must  obey  their  commands. 
They  do  not  command  us  to  devote  our 
time,  thoughts,  and  feelings  to  the  world 
or  the  passion  for  handsome  dress  and 
ostentatious  appearance.  God,  who 
knows  the  heart,  does  not  approve  the 
selfishness  of  the  haughty,  and  has  pro- 
nounced a  curse  of  sure  downfall  upon 
them.  This  is  well;  if  we  study  the 
principles  of  ethics  and  religion,  we  will 
find  that  even  those  things  which  are 
enwrapped  in  mystery  to  us,  become 
clear  and  true  as  we  prepare  ourselves 
to  receive  them.  There  is  something 
inherently  evil  in  pride  and  the  emula- 
tion which  it  engenders;  it  is  always 
offensive  and  disgusting,  and  as  we  grow 
in  humility  and  virtue,  this  great  princi- 
ple increases  in  grandeur  and  beauty; 
we  can  but  long  for  the  day  when  we 
shall,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  become  as 
humble  before  God  as  a  little  child,  and 
as  impressionable  to  truth  and  beauty. 
"Blessed  are  they  which  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall 
be  filled." 

May  God  open  our  eyes  to  our  own 
weaknesses  and  guide  our  minds  to  pure 
and  lofty  truth;  imbue  us  with  a  love  of 
right,  and  grant  us  power  to  overcome 
all  evil!  Ruby  Lamont. 


Give  what  you  have.  To  some  one  it 
may  be  better  than  you  dare  to  think. — 
Longfellow. 
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The  scarcity  and  augmented  price  of 
rags  has  led  scientists  to  investigate  the 
question  of  substituting  other  materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Much 
time  and  money  have  been  spent  in 
experiments  and  many  patents  have 
been  issued  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  for  substances  that  would  pre- 
sumably take  the  place  of  rags.  The 
problem,  however,  has  not  been 
solved  satisfactorily,  as  most  of  the 
proposed  materials  have  been  found 
more  expensive  than  rags. 

Some  of  them,  however,  have  proved 
useful.  Esparto  grass  has  been  largely 
imported  from  Spain  and  has  been  pro- 
nounced an  admirable  substitute.  The 
supply  has,  however,  become  scarce, 
for  instead  of  cutting  the  grass,  the 
avaricious  Spaniards  tore  it  up  by  the 
roots,  probably  with  the  idea  that  it 
would  enhance  in  value.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  so  successfully  exterminated 
the  papyrus  plant,  with  the  same  end  in 
view,  that  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  other  methods  of  making 
paper.  An  inferior  kind  of  Esparto 
grows  in  Africa,  and  is  not  capable  of 
producing  such  a  good  quality  of  paper 
as  the  Spanish  species. 

Paper  can  be  made  from  almost  all 
fibrous  substances,  but  it  has  been 
generally  found  that  it  was  better  to  mix 
them  with  rag  pulp.  Many  indigenous 
Australian  plants,  belonging  to  the 
group  of  endogenous  plants,  have  been 
found  useful  in  paper  making.  The 
East  Indian  ramee,  which  is  identical 
with  the  ramie  grown  in  the  Southern 
states,  has  also  been  employed  in  this 
manner. 

Pineapple  fibres,  from  which  the  trans- 
parent manilla  handkerchiefs  are  made, 
and  the  celebrated  pigna  cloth,  pro- 
duces excellent  paper.  Bamboo  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  china  and  Japan  for 
paper  making;  the  plant  must  be  crushed 
or  split  when  freshly  cut.  Bagasse, 
which  is  the  refuse  matter  after  the 
juice  has  been  extracted  from  sugar  cane, 
has  been  found  useful  for  the  purpose. 


Bagasse  yields  forty  per  cent,  of  fibre 
and  bamboo  sixty  per  cent.  This  sub- 
stance is  put  to  no  other  use  on  sugar 
plantations  than  to  serve  as  fuel. 

In  England,  experiments  have  been 
made  with  cotton  seed,  but  they  were 
not  eminently  successful.  A  Mr. 
Plunkett,  of  Dublin,  manufactured 
paper  from  four  different  plants,  the 
mallon,  red  clover,  hop  vine  and  yellow 
water  iris.  In  Florence  the  roots  of  the 
asphodel  have  been  used  for  making 
card-board  and  writing  paper.  In  Eng- 
land paper  from  potatoes  was  made  and 
also  from  the  common  cat's-tail.  The 
latter  has  been  found  useful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper-hangings.  Stephen 
Allen,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  paper 
he  called  tibillia  leather,  which  was 
made  from  leather  scraps  and  other 
animal  fibres.  This  could  be  beauti- 
fully embossed. 

During  the  late  war,  paper  was  made 
from  corn  husks  and  cobs.  In  Illinois, 
where  vast  quantities  of  sorghum  are 
grown,  the  fibres  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  J.  McElfatrick,  of  Illinois, 
found  that  the  bolls  of  the  sycamore 
tree  produced  a  short  staple  of  a  buft 
color,  which  was  useful  in  paper  making% 
A  discovery  was  made  in  England,  that 
the  leaves  of  the  bracken  or  common  fern 
could  be  made  to  yield  a  pulp  for  paper 
making;  also  flags,  rushes  and  even  the 
vegetable  remnants  of  manure.  In 
Germany  the  red  and  white  pine  has 
been  used  to  advantage.  From  the 
resinous  nature  of  the  substance  no  size 
is  required.  At  a  recent  exhibition  in 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  paper  was  shown  made 
from  the  common  cane,  which  grows  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In  Scot- 
land the  hollyhock  was  made  into 
paper.  Ivory  shavings  mixed  with  rags 
makes  a  desirable  quality  of  paper. 
Paper  from  seaweed  was  made  at  one 
time  in  England.  A  stonecutter,  by  the 
name  of  Albert  Grantless,  made  paper 
from  stone.  Harry  Crosby,  of  London, 
made  paper  from  a  mixture  of  refuse  tan 
and  hop  stalks. 
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Paper  has  been  made  from  the  banana, 
but  as  there  was  too  much  waste  it  was 
not  found  profitable.  R.  A.  Brown,  of 
London,  discovered  a  method  of  making 
a  very  strong  kind  of  paper  from  the 
gutta-percha  tree.  In  the  Algerian  de- 
partment of  the  London  Exposition, 
paper  was  shown  made  from  the  alfa 
fibre,  which  grows  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  Demerara,  paper 
was  successfully  made  from  the  plantain. 
A  process  for  making  paper  out  of 
leaves  was  patented  in  Paris.  The  leaves 
were  cut  and  pressed  into  cakes  and 
reduced  to  a  pulp  by  being  steeped  in 
lime  water. 

Some  of  the  French  paper  makers  use 
wood  cut  into  thin  shavings.  These  are 
soaked  in  water  for  eight  days,  then 
dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  which  is 
mixed  with  rags.  None  but  white  woods 
are  suitable  for  the  purpose.  A  French 
inventor  patented  a  method  for  utilizing 
the  ligaments  of  asparagus,  which  was 
unsuccessful.  In  Sweden,  paper  has 
been  made  of  beet  roots,  also  of  white 
Russia  matting.  In  Ireland,  an  inferior 
kind  is  made  of  peat.  In  Mexico,  paper 
is  so  profitably  made  from  the  fibres  of 


the  maguey  plant,  that  Congress  passed 
an  act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  other  sub- 
stances. Cyprian  Berard,  a  Frenchman, 
used  decayed  wood  mixed  with  old 
waste  paper.  In  France,  leather  cut- 
tings, combined  with  refuse  paper,  has 
been  tried.  In  London,  experiments 
have  been  made  to  produce  paper  from 
old  sacking  and  nettles.  In  1817,  E.  B. 
Ball,  of  England,  made  a  white  and 
extremely  durable  paper  from  floss  silk, 
hemp  and  Russia  linen  combined. 
Louis  Poisson,  of  Paris,  France,  made 
paper  from  liquorice  root  and  scraps  of 
pasteboard,  reduced  to  pulp  by  a  process 
of  maceration.  The  Chevalier  Land- 
olini,  of  Sicily,  experimented  with  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  growing  near  Syracuse, 
which  is  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Egyptian  papyrus.  A  Frenchman 
brought  a  quantity  of  frog  spittle  to  a 
paper  mill  in  the  Catskills,  from  which 
he  made  an  inferior  quality  of  paper. 
Matthias  Koop  made  paper  from  straw, 
wood  and  other  vegetable  matter,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  paper  stuff. 
In  1801  some  genius  found  a  means  of 
extracting  ink  from  paper  so  that  it  could 
be  used  over  again. — Paper  and  Press. 
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Revelations  viii,  7-14. 
On  the  slope  of  the  same  mountain 
range,  though  farther  inland  than  Sardis, 
stood  Philadelphia,  a  city  famous  only 
for  her  misfortunes;  for,  again  and  again, 
were  her  streets  desolated  by  earth- 
quakes; so  frequent  were  their-  visita- 
tions that  Strabo  calls  Philadelphia  "a 
city  full  of  earthquakes."  Ecclesiastical 
history  tells  us  little  concerning  her,  but 
there  is  an  epistle  extant,  to  the  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  from  Ignatius,  the 
learned  bishop  of  Antioch.  The  church 
at  Philadelphia,  was  so  feeble,  they 
thought  they  must  succumb  before  the 
evil  which  surrounded  them.  They 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  power 
of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  chief  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  the  city,  and  the 
Christian  converts  were  their  workmen. 


Like  the  congregation  in  Smyrna,  they 
were  continually  being  assailed  by  the 
Jews;  and  the  strange  promise,  that  their 
violent  enemies  should  yet  be  found  at 
their  feet,  seemed  so  unlikely,  that  to 
make  them  believe  it,  the  Lord  Jesus 
revealed  it  himself  to  them  as  the  truth. 
"These  things  saith  He  that  is  holy,  he 
that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of 
David,  he  that  openeth  and  no  man 
shutteth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man  open- 
eth." Christ  appeared  to  the  Philadel- 
phians  as  the  ruler  of  their  destinies,  the 
bestower  of  their  good,  the  binder  of 
their  oppressors,  and  passing  from 
promise  to  assurance,  He  applies  to 
them  the  power  of  His  office:  "I  know 
thy  works,  behold  I  have  set  before  thee 
an  open  door,  and  no  man  can  shut  it." 
"An  open  door,"  a  door  of  opportunity. 
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So  before  each  one  of  us,  and  every  day, 
God  opens  a  door  of  opportunity;  He 
makes  ready  "good  works  for  us  to  do." 
And  every  one's  work  lies  close  to  hand; 
we  may  touch  it  every  hour.  Yes,  the 
honored,  the  sacred  work  apportioned  us 
by  God,  the  work  on  which  hangs  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom  is  always  within 
our  reach. 

The  parable  says,  the  king  gave  to  his 
servants    "talents    according    to     their 
several  abilities."   The  word  talent  often 
sends   people   in   the   wrong    direction, 
searching  for  their  "talent."     They  be- 
lieve it  to  be  one  endowment;  whereas 
the  talent  was  not  a  coin,   as  many  sup- 
pose, it  was  a  weight   of  two   hundred 
pounds.     So  our  talent  is  not  one  thing, 
it  is  character,  which  gives  power;  it  is 
geniality,   cheerfulness,  sympathy,  busi- 
ness  powers,    honest    worth,    anything 
which  gives  us  influence,  if  only  over  a 
little  child  there  lies  one  of  our  talents. 
In  our  morning  prayer,  when  we  gather 
the  day's  new  life,  and  when  it  is  yet  but 
in  its  germ,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  baptise  it  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
let  this   one  thought   always  be  in  that 
prayer,  "Lord,  show  me  to-day  the  open 
door;  give  me  the  resolution  to  cross  the 
threshold."     How  often  do  we  find  the 
open  door?    Sometimes  like  the  palace 
that  Christian   saw,    it    is    guarded    by 
armed  men.     One  says,  you  are  always 
being  troubled;    you   cannot    be  called 
away  from  your  meals  or  your  rest  at  all 
times;  you  must  draw  a  line  somewhere. 
Another  tells  you,   that  to-morrow  will 
do  as  well  as  to-day;   and  the  tempter 
smiles  as  you  turn  away,  for  he  knows 
that  to-morrow  the  door  may  be  shut. 
But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  open 
door  means  also  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  though  in  the  message 
it  evidently  means  that  the  door  of  op- 
portunity for  spreading  the   Gospel  in 
Philadelphia  had  been  opened  by  Christ 
himself,  and  that  no  one  should  shut  it; 
although  the  Jews  were  earnest  in  their 
endeavors  to  do  so.     And  still  the  Gos- 
pel speaks  to  us   in  a  way  that  should 
make    every  heart  anxious,    "And  the 
door  was  shut."     Are  any  of  us  standing 
before  a  closed  door,  a  door  which  was 


wide  open  years  ago,  but  which  apathy, 
or  habit,  with  many  an'  iron  bolt  and 
chain  has  closed  firmly,  and  no  man  shall 
open  it?  Terrible  possibility,  "a  name 
that  thou  livest  and  art  dead." 

To  the  Christians  of  Smyrna  the  Lord 
promised  that  "their  enemies  should  not 
prevail  against  them;"  but  to  the  church 
in  Philadelphia  he  gave  a  greater  prom- 
ise,   "Behold   I  will   make   them  of  the 
synagogue  of  Satan,  which  say  they  are 
Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie;  behold  I 
will   make   them  to  come  and  worship 
before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have 
loved   thee.       Because  thou  hast   kept 
the  word  of  my  patience,  I  also  will  keep 
thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which 
shall  come  upon  the  world,  to  try  them 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth."     And  we  do 
not  find  any  persecution  reaching  Phila- 
delphia.    And  as  if  to  keep  the  world  in 
mind  that  the  children  of  that  city  are 
pillars  in  that  temple  which  the  hand  of 
time  cannot  destroy,  four  massive  pillars 
of  marble,  standing  as  silent  mementoes, 
rise  out   of  the  decayed  and  crumbled 
ruins   of    Philadelphia,    the  four  pillars 
which   once  supported   the   dome   of  a 
church.     The  church  has  gone,  the  wor- 
shippers have  gone,  all  of  Philadelphia 
save  the  word  of  God  has  gone,  but  that 
remains   to   us   all.     "Be  overcoming," 
saith  the  Lord,   "and  ye  shall  be  pillars 
in  my  temple  where  I  dwell  and  in  which 
angels   come  to   worship."     Marvellous 
destiny,  we   shall   be   pillars,   the   main 
supports,  the  upholders  of  the  worship 
of  our  God  for  ever.     Eternal  position! 
inscribed  with  the  name,  endowed  with 
the  nature,  clad  in  the  holiness  of  our 
Father  and  God,  we  have  the  talent  in 
our  possession  to-day,  let  us  not  bury  it 
in  earthliness  lest  the  time  come  when 
the  King  shall  take  it  from  us  and  give 
it    to    one    more    faithful,    to    enhance 
another's  worthiness,  to  add  brightness 
to  another's  glory.      M.  A.  Greenhalgh. 


HASTY  CENSURE. 
How  often  when  tired  and  perplexed 
we  hastily  censure  those  dear  little  ones 
whom  God  has  given  into  our  keeping, 
but  when  our  darlings  are  quietly  sleep- 
ing, and  we  stop  for  a  moment's  reflec- 
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tion  before  seeking  the  much  needed 
rest,  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience 
whispers  unpleasantly  in  our  ears,  and 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
were  not  only  very  unwise,  but  very 
wicked.  We  who  should  have  been  ex- 
amples of  patience  and  good  temper, 
have  fallen  from  the  sublime  height 
where  motherhood  had  placed  us,  and 
lie  groveling  in  the  dust  of  impatience 
and  fretfulness.  And  the  child  whose 
right  it  is  to  look  to  us  for  perfection, 
stares  in  open-eyed  wonder  at  our  de- 
basement. 

In  the  joyousness  of  happy  childhood 
he  can  not  understand  the  cloud  upon 
our  brow,  he  can  not  see  why  his  happy, 
noisy  play  disturbs  us  and  brings  the 
impatient  tone  and  fretful  censure,  he 
does  not  know  what  he  has  done  wrong, 
and  wonders  why  he  is  scolded.  And 
the  mother  wonders  too,  as  she  reviews 
the  events  of  the  day,  marvels  at  her 
own  weakness  and  lack  of  wisdom  in 
thus  allowing  her  child  to  see  the  worst 
side  of  her  nature. 

When  we  thus  deport  ourselves  before 
our  children,  we  must  not  wonder  at  ex- 
hibitions of  temper  displayed  by  them. 
We  have  thrown  away  the  rudder  by 
which  we  might  have  hoped  to  teach 
them  to  steer  their  little  barks  safely 
through  the  seas  of  perplexity  and  trial; 
but  how  can  we  expect  to  teach  them 
self  control  when  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  control  ourselves?  Example  is  every- 
thing, precept  is  nothing.  We  must  be 
what  we  wish  them  to  become.  There 
is  no  power  on  earth  equal  to  a  mother's 
influence  in  her  everyday  life  before 
her  children.  There  is  a  propensity 
born  in  every  child  to  think  that  what- 
ever mother  does  is  right;  and  so  long 
as  the  child  is  too  young  to  reason,  this 
will  be  itsguide. 

When  the  ruthless  hand  of  death 
snatches  away  our  loved  one,  we  remem- 
ber, with  pangs  of  remorse,  every  hasty 
word  and  unnecessary  rebuke.  This  is 
but  natural,  and  yet  how  much  more 
poignant  should  be  our  grief  for  hasty 
censure  of  those  alive,  who,  perhaps, 
are  destined  to  carry  about  with  them 
for    many    years    the    scars  which  our 


words  have  made.  The  wound  may 
partially  heal  over,  but  a  surface  once 
deep  marred  will  never  be  so  smooth 
and  beautiful  as  before.  Even  the  atone- 
ment of  an  after  life  of  perfect  patience 
can  never  wholly  undo  the  wrong. 

Oh,  that  these  words  may  meet  the 
eye  of  some  happy  young  mother,  clasp- 
ing in  her  loving  arms  a  sweet  morsel 
of  a  baby,  who  has  never  seen  the 
shadows  of  a  scowl  upon  the  face  bend- 
ing over  him;  and  may  she  see  and 
understand  what  a  wonderful  influence 
for  good  or  evil  lies  in  her  conduct. 
The  life  of  those  who  have  come  to 
realize  their  mistake  too  late  to  remedy 
its  evils,  is  before  her,  and  if  she  will 
but  be  profited  by  the  experience  of 
others,  she  may  save  herself  much 
humiliation  and  remorse.   6".  E.  Kennedy. 


What  Glass  Eyes  Cost. — The  price 
of  glass  eyes  is  becoming  cheaper  on 
account  of  competition,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  quality  is  better  than  hitherto. 
A  common  glass  eye  may  be  had  for  ten 
dollars,  but  they  are  not  a  good  imita- 
tion and  do  not  last  long.  A  first-class 
eye  costs  fifty  dollars  or  even  more.  The 
best  will  not  last  over  two  years,  because 
the  secretions  in  the  hollow  of  the  eye, 
roughen  the  glass  by  chemical  action, 
and  this  roughness  irritates  the  flesh. 
If  a  person  could  buy  glass  eyes  at 
wholesale,  by  the  gross,  he  could  get 
them  for  about  two  dollars  apiece.  But 
he  would  have  to  look  over  a  great  many 
before  finding  one  to  match  his  other 
eye  in  size,  color,  and  expression.  Glass 
eyes  are  all  made  abroad,  principally  in 
Germany  and  France,  no  factory  having 
been  started  here,  although  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  them  in  this  country. 
A  skillful  occulist  can  put  a  glass  eye 
into  the  cavity  so  that  very  close  obser- 
vation is  necessary  to  detect  it.  Not 
only  are  the  size  and  color  of  the  natural 
eye  counterfeited,  but  even  the  general 
expression.  The  occulist  has  yet  to  dis- 
cover means  of  giving  that  sympathetic 
movement  which  distinguishes  a  pair  of 
eyes.  There  is  quite  a  large  number  of 
people  with  glass  eyes;  say  one  in  four 
hundred. 
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The  Contributor  Company  have  arranged  for  the  production 
(at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Hall's  Sons,  of  New  York — the  leading  steel 
engravers  of  America)  of  a  Steel  Engraved  Portrait  of  the  late 
President  B  high  am  Young.  This  engraving  will  be  from  the  last 
photograph  of  the  President  taken  in  his  life-time.  It  will  be  a  bust- 
likeness  upon  an  oval  square  background,  the  engraved  surface  being 
12x15  inches,  printed  upon  cards  l!)x24  inches.  The  object  in  view 
is  to  supply  an  entirely  satisfactory  portrait  of  our  distinguished 
leader,  better  than  any  that  has  preceded  it,  and  equal  to  any  that  can 
possibly  come  after.  The  engraving  will  be  furnished  in  the  follow- 
ing styles,  specimens  of  which  may  now  be  seen  at  The  Contributor 
Office,  No.  40  Main  Street,  opposite  Z.  C.  M.  I. 

-(^.XtlSt  ^rOOfS- 
There  will  be  struck  from  the  steel,  three  hundred  Artist  Proofs. 
These  will  be  numbered  consecutivety,  will  bear  the  autograph  of  the 
President  and  will  be  signed  by  the  engraver.  There  is  nothing  in 
steel  engraving  that  equals  in  elegance  and  desirability  the  first  im- 
pressions from  a  fine  steel  plate  known  as  Artist  Proofs.  These  three 
hundred  will  be  supplied  to  subscribers  only,  numbered  in  the  order 
in  which  their  subscriptions  are  received,  at  Five  Dollars  each. 

In.dJ.3l  ^rOOfS- 
There  will  be  struck  from  the  steel,  after  the  Artist  Proofs,  two 
hundred  India  Proofs.  These  are  usually  represented  as  the  finest 
engravings,  and  indeed  they  are  second  only  to  the  first  impressions. 
They  will  not  be'  numbered  nor  signed,  but  will  bear  the  autograph  of 
the  President.  These  will  be  sold  to  subscribers  at  Two  Dollars  and 
Fifty  Cents  each. 

The  above  five  hundred  will  be  all  that  will  be  printed  from  the 
steel. 

UPleuiri.  .^Proofs. 

These  will  be  printed  from  steel-surface  electrotypes,  and  a  copy 
will  be  given  to  every  subscriber  of  the  Tenth  Volume  of  The  Con- 
tributor— the  leading  serial  of  which  will  be  a  history  of  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Brigham  Young. 

Price  of  Subscription,  $2.50,  which  also  includes  the  Plain  Proof 
Engraving  and  Binding  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  subscription  book  for  the  Engravings  is  now  open  at  The 
Contributor  Office.  Subscribers'  names  will  be  recorded  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  received,  and  receipts  given  for  payments  made. 
The  Artist  Proofs  will  be  delivered  about  the  first  of  September.  The 
India  Proofs  a  short  time  after,  and  the  Plain  Proofs  upon  payment  of 
subscription  after  October  1st. 


,ohn  @.  ©atlep  W  8po., 

PRQVQ      ViTOQlvBN       GOQDgj 

Always  have  in  Stock  a  Fine  Line  of 

Home  Made  Suitings,  Dress  Goods,  Flannels  and  Yarn. 

|(OLD      CONSTITUTION      BUILDING.  )l 


SIERRA  NEVADA  LUMBER  ASSOCIATION 
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Mill  Work  in  all  its  Branches, 
Oak,  Ash,  Cherry,  Walnut, 
Butternut,  Mahocany,  Spanish 
Cedar,  Prima  Vera,  Etc.,  in 
Stock.  Hard  and  Soft  Wood 
Mantels,  to  Order.  Stair  Build- 
ir.g  a  Specialty. 
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One-half  Block  South   V.  C.  Depot,  \ 
SAL1  LAKE  CITY.  / 


S.  J.  LYNN.  Supt. 


'        MT^-PIONBBR^riM 

PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO. 


MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


FLoroi 
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High  Patent,  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 

Office,  21   W.  South  Ttmp/e  St, 

S^XVI?    LAKE    CITY,  *  -  tTTAH. 


H&idy,  Young  1  Company. 
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c'LRflsTs  Family  Groceries. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES. 


-4  Substantial  Line  of 

DRY  GOODS  Kept  in  Stock. 


:TOWN  AND  COUNTRY    TRADE   SOLICITED 

ALONZO    YOUNG,     MANAGER. 


O.^V.dfe  M.Co 
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PAID    UP   CAPITAL, $150,000. 

Leading  Agricultural  Implement  Bouse  of  Utah. 


(5©-©p.   ll3<!l<|©F>  |f  (fleeRme;  (5©. 


ru-axruTJTjannjqj-Lminnnnj\nJUxr^^ 

K§  REPRESENTS  THE  ^ 

31  Mitchell  Wagons,    Bain  Wagons,  gj* 

«^a        Woo^  Machines,    Deere  Plows,  s&~ _ 

*ji|j  Russell  &  Co.'s  Machinery,  |&2  ^^  ^-m-r   ^««  !%./■"  *~> 

J£j    fARRIACES,   BUGCIES,  ROAD  CARTS,   HARNESS.  §j£  ^•VVtOSALL  9  » 

>?§  Half  Block  South  of  Theatre, 


UTAH 


HOME  OF  OTAH. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  HOME  INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Cash  Assets,         -       $130,000. 
HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO., 

(fitjural  ajjn-it*, 

40  Main  St.,    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


University  of  Deseret. 

The  University  will  begin  its  Academic 
Year  for  1888-89,  on  Monday,  September 
3d,  in  the  new  University  Building,  just 
completed. 

The  Annual  Announcement  of  the  Institution 
giving  full  information  of  its  departments, 
courses  of  study,  programmes,  sessions,  charges, 
etc.,  may  be  had  at  the  principal  book  stores  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  or  by  addressing  the  President, 
JOHN  R.  PARK,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


